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New York’s Policy 
On St. Lawrence 


Seaway Explained 


Treaty Must Be Regarded | 


From Effects on State’s 
Power Program, Says 
Power Authority Officer 


Distribution of Cost 
Of Project Discussed 


State Must Protect Rights of 
People to Title of Electric 
Resources, Vice Chairman 
Cosgrove Declares 


Williamstown, Mass., “ug. 8.—The State 
of. New York favers the immediate im- 
provement of the St. Lawrence River both 
for navigation and for power, but must 
view the pending treaty with Canada 
primarily with regard to its effect upon 


the State’s power policy, it was declared 
here today by Delos M. Cosgrove, vice 
chairman. of the New York Power Au- 


thority, in an address before the Institute | 


of Politics. 

New York, Mr. Cosgrove said, has been 
asked by the Federal administration to 
assume a share of the cost of the pro- 
posed development “exceeding by many 
millions of ‘dollars the combined cost of 
the development for both navigation and 
power in the American half of the Inter- 
national Section of the river.” He as- 
serted that representatives of the Federal 
Government had declared that it was their 
original intention to burden power with 
all that the traffic would bear. 


Rights to Resources 
The State, however, he said, “cannot 


consider any attempt to impose on the | 
power project conditions which would de- 


prive the people of the full advantages 
which are theirs. by right of title to the 
power resources.” 
Power developments of such magnitude, 
he asserted, must be considered “as co- 


ordinate with and not as merely incidental | 


to, the navigation improvement.” 
Mr. Cosgrove’s address follows in full 
ext; 
. New York’s interests are profoundly af- 
fected by the St. Lawrence treaty. New 
‘York will assume a very large share of the 
cost of the development on the United 
Btatcs side of the International section of 
the river. These facts are undisputed. Yet 
the representatives of the State were un- 
informed. as to the terms of the treaty 
until they were printed in the newspapers. 


! Technical Implications 
- The provision of such a far-reaching 


treaty have many technical implications | 


not apparent to the public which must be 
carefully examined before a State so 
heavily invelved as New York can de- 
termine its attitude. These terms rest to 
some extent upon‘ engineering reports 
which must be analyzed. Because of the 
State’s great interest in the early initia- 
tion of the project, we hope that such an- 
alysis will reveal that the treaty is fair 
and deserving of the support of all in- 
“terested parties. 

Throughout the many months in which 
the representatives of New York have been 
attempting to reach an understanding 
with the Federal Government, it has been 
our contention that such agreement would 
have been a highly important factor in 
assuring the earliest possible ratification of 
the treaty. . 

States’ Position Outlined 
The representatives of New York State 


have always recognized that the conduct | 


of international negotiations rests solely 
with the Federal Government. But they 
have insisted, both.as a matter of principle 
and expediency, that where such negotia- 
tions affect the rights or interests of one 
or more States, there should be agree- 
ment between the Federal and State Gov- 
ernments as a condition precedent to the 
making of a treaty with a foreign govern- 
ment. 

With this introduction calling attention 
to the fact that we have known the terms 
of the treadty for less than three weeks, 
I wish to clarify the position of New York 
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State Group to Study 
«Rehabilitation of Land 


Minnesota to Seek Federal Aid 
In Tax-delinquent Areas 


St. Paul, Minn, Aug. 8. 

Gov. Floyd B. Olson has named a com- 
mittee of nine headed by President Lotus 
D. Coffman of the University of Minnesota 
to study the problem of rehabilitating mil- 
lions of acres of tax delinquent lands in 
Northern Minnesota, and for using Federal 
aid in this work. 

Minnesota, the Governor said, on the 
basis of need and population, is entitled 
to about $6,000,000 from the funds of the 
Wagner-Garner bill. Before making a re- 
quest for funds, he said, he desires the 
soundest advice as to the most beneficial 
forms in which it could be used. 

Gov. Olson in announcing the commit- 
tee, said there are some 6,500,000 acres of 
land now tax delinquent in 16 Northern 
Minnesota counties. Under a law passed 
by the 1920 legislature, title to these lands 
will come to the State starting in 1933, 
when it is expected about 4.500,000 acres 
wil) revert to the State. After that it is 
expected that about 1,000,000 acres a year 
will revert for several years, with the 
State owning about half of the 19,000,000 
acres in the 16 counties by 1940. 

“Withdrawal of such large acreage from 
the tax rolls creates a serious financial 
problem for local communities,” Gov 
Olson said. “The problem is exceedingly 
complex, as it involves finding new forms 
of land utilization through reforestation 
or recreational develpoment; revision of 
our methods of taxing real property; con- 
solidation of educational and other gov- 


@ ernmental functions in townships and 


, 
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|for such a taking over of cotton stocks 


| time ago with respect to wheat the Board 


| formation was made available as follows: | 





| Federal reserve banks and Federal farm 
|loan banks were to be located gave the! 
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Federal Cotton Sale 
To Mills Discussed 


Disposal of Wheat at Present 
Prices Also Considered, 
Says Farm Board 


AMES C. STONE, Chairman of the 

Federal Farm Board, conferred re- 
cently with Eugene Meyer, Governor of 
the Federal Reserve Board, and others, 
on a propgsal for credit purchases of cot- 
ton and wheat by mills at the present 
“bargain prices,’ where extra storage 
space was available, but no concrete re- 
sults have yet developed from the confer- 
ence, it was stated orally Aug. 8 in behalf 
of the Farm Board. 

Recent reports of a cotton buying pool 
to take over stabilization stocks of cotton 
probably are based on these conversa- 
tions, it was added, although no proposals 


have been placed before the Board, and 
when a similar suggestion was made some 


declined to support the plan. 

The plan discussed with Mr. Meyer, it 
was pointed out, does not involve turning 
cotton and wheat stocks over to the pri- 
vate cotton and wheat trade, but to con- 
suming mills. It also is not confined to 
stabilization stocks of cotton, but would 
include cotton from other sources, it was 
added. 





Initial Conferences 
Held on Organization 


Of Home Loan Board 


Selection of Sites and Estab- 
lishment of Regional 
Banks to Be Considered at 
Subsequent Meetings 


Although only three members of the 
newly appointed Home Loan Board had! 
reached Washington, preparatory to as- 
suming their duties, preliminary confer- 
ences on organization matters affecting | 
the Home Loan Bank System, created by 
the last Congress, were started. Aug. 8,| 
and plans laid for the first formal meeting 
of the new supervisory body. 


Appointment of board members was an- | 
nounced from the Executive Office, Aug. 6, 
but only Franklin W. Fort, of New Jersey, 
chairman: Nathan. Adams, of Texas, and 
Dr. John M. Gries, of Department of Com- 
merce, were available for the first confer- 
ences. William E. Best, of Pennsylvania, 
and H. Morton Bodfish, of Illinois, the | 
other members, were en route to the Capi- 
tal, according to advices received at the 
temporary offices of the board in the De- 
partment of Commerce. 


Meetings Informal 


The meetings of the three memebrs were | 
described as “highly informal” by Dr. 
Gries, who said orally that obviously or- 
ganization questions were matters which | 
must be considered by the entire board | 
membership. He would not go further in 
detailing the subjects to be considered | 
than to say that perfection of a board or- | 
ganization must be accomplished and_/| 
thereafter the selection of sites and estab- 
lishment of the regional banks would be 
considered. The statute prescribes from | 
eight to 12 regional banks, located at| 
points from which they may provide the | 
best service for their respective areas, but 
the board is allowed discretion in de- 
termination of the communities where the 
banks are to be placed. Additional in- 


Early Operations Sought 


President Hoover and the Board mem- 
bers are desirous of initiating operations of 
the system at the earliest possible date be- 
cause of frequent representations by 
Senators and others who have claimed that 
additional losses to home owners may be 
avoided by speedy action. The Board plans 
to waste no time in perfectihg its own 
organization -and then to proced with 
questions of bank organization and loca- 
tion, 


In this connection, Senator Watson 
(Rep.), of Indiana, sponsor of the home 
loan legislation, told President Hoover re- 
cently that he believed it possible to begin 
actual loaning operations within 90 days 
after the Board members were selected. 
The Indiana Senator said he recognized 
the necessity for caution in arranging 
plans for bank establishment, but that ex- 
perience gained in picking the cities whtre | 


new Home Loan Board and advantage of | 
facts which were not available to the 
others at the outset. 


It was deemed likely that the Home 
Loan Board would draw upon the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board and Federal Farm Loan 
Board for advice in perfecting its own or- 
ganization as well as for information con- | 


| States is forecast at 149.6 pounds per acre 
which is 1.8 pounds less than the average, 


|;any year since 1928. 
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Cotton Estimates 
Forecast Decline 


Of Third in Crop 


Total Domestic Yield Placed 


At 11,306,000 Bales, or 
Nearly Six Million Below 
That of Year Ago 


Loss From Weevils 
Declared “xtensive 


Few Weeks of Dry Weather 
Would Improve Prospects, 
However, Department of 
Agriculture States 


A United States cotton crop 5,790,000 
bales below last year, and 65.6 per cent 
of normal condition, is forecast in a state- 
ment made public Aug. 8 by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

The total crop will be 11,306,000 bales, 
according to the statement, which points 


out that this amount is 3,352,000 less than 
the average of the last five years. 


The Department’s comments accom- 


panying the report, and its tabulated fig- | 


ures, follow in full text: 


Nearly Six Million Bales Less 


A United States cotton crop of 11,306,000 
bales is forecast by the Department of 


| Agriculture, based on conditions as of Aug. 


1. If realized this will be 5,790,000 bales 
less than last year’s crop, and 3,352,000 
less than the average of the last five 
years. The average yield for the United 


’ 


from 1921 to 1930. Condtion is reported 


| as 65.6 per cent of normal, compared with 


74.9 per cent las: year, and the 10-year 


; average of 66.4 per cent. 


The prospects for the crop are more un- 
certain than usual because boll weevils 
are present in greater numbers. than in 
The infestation is 


| general practically all over the -Cotton 
| Belt, but is worst in the Delta lands along 


the Mississippi River. 
Loss From Weevils 


Recent showery weather has favored the |, 


multiplication of weevils in many places, 
and if such weather should prevail dur- 
ing the next few weeks the loss of cotton 
from weevils would be even more than 
seems probable at this time. On the other 
hand, the plants are generally blooming 
and fruiting fairly well, and a period of 
hot, dry weather could materially improve 


| the prospects. 


The amount of fertilizers applied te cot- 
ton this season was much: less than for 


[Continued on Page 6, Cpiumn 5.) 
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Mexico Raises Duties 
On Certain Imports 


Foodstuffs, Iron and Steel 
Products and Chemicals 
Included in Increase 

Mexico will put a number of ‘duty in- 
creases into effect Aug. 12 to increase gov- 


ernment revenues and will create several 
new tariff items to expedite customs clear- 


| ances, according to a Department of Com- 


merce statement Aug. 8. 


The changes of primary interest to 
American exporters cover certain food- 
stuffs, iron or steel products and chemical 
and other products. The statement fol- 
lows in full text: 


A Mexican presidential decree, officially 
published Aug. 2, 1932, and effective 10 
days thereafter, but not to apply to ship- 
ments by vessels which have left the port 
of embarkation prior to the publication 
of the decree, increases the rates of im- 
port duty on various foodstuffs, including 
ham, bacon, salted and smoked and 
canned meats and fish, condensed and 
evaporated milk, hog lard, canned vege- 
tables, chocolate and confections, and on 


| iron or steel fence wire, tubes, piping and 


connections of iron or steel, caustic soda 
and potash, non-automatic stringed and 
wind musical instruments, and creates a 
few new tariff items covering products 


|not previously specified, according to a 


report from Commercial Attache Charles 
H. Cunningham, Mexico City. 

The duty charges are declared to be for 
the purpose of increasing government 
revenues, and to expedite customs clear- 
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Sales Abroad of Chemical Racists: 


Show Increased Gain Over Imports 


GRADUALLY widening excess of 
exports of chemicals and allied prod- 
ucts over imports was the chief char- 
acteristic of the United States foreign 


trade in chemicals during the first half 
of 1932, the excess reaching $8,800,000 
for the half year, according to an analy- 
sis of this trade made public Aug. 8 by 
the Department of Commerce. The De- 
partment described the best foreign 
markets for some of the commodities of 
this classifie@ation. The statement follows 
in full text: 

About the only outstanding charac- 
teristic of the Unfted States chemical 
foreign trade for the first half @f 1932 
was the gradual widening of the margin 
between exports and imports until the 
total shipments of chemicals and allied 
products exceeded total imports by $8,- 
800,000, for the current half year. 

Looking at the trade month by month, 





January figures were the largest and 
June the smallest of the year. Perhaps 
one encouraging sign was the pick-up in 
imports of the important industrial raw 
materials of lac and shellac and cam- 
phor. Practically the same commodities 
which showed larger exports for the 
first quarter of 1932, as published in 
“Commerce Reports,” May 9, registered 
gains in the first half year. 

No marked changes were made in the 
countries of destination of the chemical 
exports. Apparently the marked decline 
in the total figures was due to smaller 
shipments to all markets, rather than to 
a loss of any particular market. Canada, 
the United Kingdom, Germany, and 
Japan continued to be the leading mar- 
kets and accounted for the same per- 
centages of total exports as in 1931— 
19, 12, 8, and 6 per cent, respectively. 
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WASHINGTON, TUESDAY, AUGUST 9, 1932 


Check Tax Expands 


M oney Circulation 


Cash Tends to Flow Out at Be- 
ginning of Month and Re- 
turns to Banks Slowly 


| SINCE the bank check tax imposed by 
the Revenue Act of 1932 became €ffec- 
tive, cash has had a tendency to flow out 
into circulation at the first of each month 
and to stay in circulation longer than pre- 
viously was normal, according to oral 
statements made Aug. 8 at the office of 
the Federal Reserve Board. 

After fluctuating up and. down during | 
July and ending the month with a net in- 
crease of $140,000,000, the volume of money 
in circulation increased again during the 
first week of August, according to infor- 
mation made available at the Board’s 
offices. 

Additional informatéon furnished fol- 
| lows: 7 
| Payment of month-end bills by cash 
! rather than by checks since the new Reve- 
nue Act placed a tax of 2 cents on each 
check is held responsible for the increased 
demand for money at the end of each 
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Manufacturers’ Tax 
- Increases Collection 


_ Of Federal Revenues 


August 5 Receipts Largest 


| For Any Day in Months) 
With Decline Shown in All 
Other Classifications 


Augmented by the first collections under 
the manufacturers’ excise taxes of the 
| Revenue Act of 1932, miscellaneous inter- 
| nal revenue receipts for the first five days 
of August exceeded collections during the 
; Same period a year ago by almost $7,500,- 
000, according to information made avail- 
able, Aug. 8, at the Treasury Department. 

Bigger daily collections than any re- 
corded in recent months were reported on 
Aug. 5, when the Government received 
$4,525,831, bringing the total of internal 
revenue’ collections for the month's first 
five days up to $12,800,947. 

. Only Source of Increase 

Additional information made available 
follows: me 

Miscellaneous internal revenue collec- 
tions alone are making the Government’s 
total direct receipts for August, 1932, show 
a slight gain over August, 1931, as all 
other sources of revenue—income taxes, 
customs, Panama Canal tolls, etc.—show 
heavy declines. Coupled with reduced ex- 
penditures and with indirect receipts 
through higher postal rates, miscellaneous 
internal revenue taxes have cut the Gov- 
ernment’s deficit for the first five days of 
August $28,800,000 under the deficit for 
the same period last year. 

On July 30, the last day before receipts 
under the new excise taxes began to ap- 
pear, miscellaneous internal revenue col- 
lections for the fiscal year 1933 were run- 
ning almost $9,000,000 behind those for 
the same period in the fiscal year 1932. 
On Aug. 5 the total of such collections 
had advanced to within $3,400,000 of last 
year’s total. In the first 36 days of the 
new fiscal year, ended Aug. 5, the Govern- 
ment haG collected $55,227,530 of miscel- 
laneous internal revenue; during the same 
period of the preceding fiscal year $58,- 
638,168 had been received. 


Due Since July 30 


The miscellaneous internal revenue taxes 
which are causing the Government’s re- 
ceipts in August to exceed those of last 
year are levied by the new Revenue Act. 
Collections now being recorded are on the 
basis of business done in the brief period 
between June 21 and June 30. The new 
taxes became effective on June 21, and 


| 
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Seizures Reviewed 
Under Food Statutes 


Total of 104 Consignments Are 
Confiscated in Month 


A total of 104 seizures of consignments 
under the pure food and drug law was 
made during July by the Food and Drug 
Administration of the Department of Ag- 
riculture, it was announced Aug. 8, 

The administration also sent to the So- 
licitor of the Department, with recom- 
mendations for prosecution, cases involv- 
ing 38 stocks of foods and drugs shipped 
in violation of the law, it was stated. 

Notification of termination of nine 
criminal prosecutions of violators, all of 
which resulted in fines, was received by 
the administration from Federal courts. 

The announcement follows in full text: 

The Federal Food and Drug Adminis- | 
tration caused the seizure in July of 106 
consignments of foods and drugs found | 
to violate the national pure food and drug 
law, reports W. G. Campbell, Director of 
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Entered as Second 


Changes Enacted 
In Federal Estate 
Tax Law Defined 


Revenue Bureau Explains 
Effect of Revisions on 
Credits, Dower Rights, 
Transfers and Allowances 


Clarifies Deductions 
For Previous Levies 


Provisions as to Reserved In- 
come, Marital Bequests and 
Gifts Are Outlined by Fed- 
eral Specialist 


Five major amencments and various 
minor changes in the Federal estate tax 
law which were effected by the Revenue 
Act of 1932 are sketched by Arthur M. 
Blaisdell, of the estate tax division of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, in a state- 
ment made public Aug. 8. 

Regulations under the amended law | 
have not yet passed the drafting stage. | 
Mr. Blaisdell’s statement is the first offi- | 
cial discussion of the changes, according 


|to oral statements made at the Bureau. 


Amendments Outlined 
Revisions in the estate tax law became 
effective on the estates of all persons who 


|died after about 5 p. m., Eastern Stand- 


ard Time, on June 6, the time President 


‘Hoover signed the new revenue act, it 


was explained orally. The tax return need 


/not be filed until a year after the death. 


Mr. Blaisdell’s discussion follows in full 
text: : 

This article is not intended to cower 
the “additional estate tax” title of the 
act nor, with one possible exception, any 
of the amendments which are strictly 
procedural. It should also be noted that, 
without extending this article to an undue 
length, it will be impossible to give more 
than a skeleton of some of the amend- 
ments. 


Changes in Credit Provisions 
The principal amendments relative to 


credit against the Federal estate tax are) 


those : 
1.—Providing for a gift tax credit. 
2.—Providing that the 80 per cent limit 


on the inheritance tax credit is to be 80. 


per cent. of the balance after taking out 
the gift tax credit. 

8.—Extending the period for payment 
and claiming credit for State inheritance 
taxes from three to four yearg after the 
filing of the return. 


4—Further extending such period in| 


case of an appeal to the Board of Tax 
Appeals to 60 days after the board’s de- 
cision becomes final. 

5.—Further extending such period in 
case 6f an extension of time for payment 
of the Federal estate tax, to 60 days after 
the expiration of such extension. 


Reserved Income on Transfers 


An amendment to section 302 (c), re-' 


lating to transfers, was designed as an 


improvement to the joint resolution of | 


March 3, 1931, and was adopted clearly 
to reach, for example, a transfer where 
the decedent at an advanced age reserves 
the income for a long period of time. 
There are a number of minor amend- 
ments, most of which are merely clari- 
fying, to section 303 (a) (1), relating to 


deductions for claims, administration ex- | 


penses, and losses from certain causes. In 
one sense these “clarifying” changes may 
be retroactive, in that they indicate not 
only what the law shall be, but what the 
law is and has been. 

The principal clarifying change is that 
limiting the “consideration in money or 
money’s worth” requirement to claims 
founded upon an agreement or promise. 
If the claim against the estate is founded 
upon a promise, it is deductible only if 


contracted for a full and adequate con-| 


sideration in money or money’s worth. 


However, if the claim is not founded on) 


an agreement, but is based, for example, 
on a tort liability, it is deductible. 


Dower and Courtesy Rights 


An amendment somewhat defining “con- 
sideration in money or money’s worth” was 
inserted to prevent what is, in actual ef- 
fect, a deduction of dower or curtesy or 
similar rights, as shown by section 402 (b) 
of the 1918 and 1921 Acts and section 302 
(b) of the 1924 and 1926 Acts, to tax dower 
or slmiiar marital rights. 

However, under prior Acts, if a dece- 
d had made a contract with his wife 
that at his death she should receive a 
certain amount in lieu of dower, that 
amount was deductible under section 303 


(a) (1) as a claim against the estate con- | 


tracted for a “consideration in money or 
money’s worth.” Such a deduction prac- 
tically exempts dower, thus circumventing 
the legislative intent; hence the amend- 
ment. 

The principal change in section 303 (a) 
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\lowa to Ask Loan 
F or Guaranfy F und 


Advance of 21 Millions of Re- 
construction Funds Sought 
To Protect Deposits 


HREE officials of the State of Iowa 

and the secretary of the State Banking 
| Association will appear before the direc- 
| tors of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration to seek a loan of $20,000,000 to 
| the State deposits guarantee fund, accord- 
| ing to oral statement made Aug. 8 at the 
offices of the Corporation. 
| Ray Johnson, State «treasurer; John 
| Fletcher, attorney general; Neill Garrett, 
assistant attorney general; and Frank 
Warner, secretary of the State Banking 
Association, called upon Gardner Cowles, 
director of the Corporation from Iowa, on 
Aug. 8, according to the oral statements. 
| Additional information made available fol- 
lows: 

The Iowa delegation did not receive a 
hearing from the Corporation’s board of 
| directors at either its morning or after- 
|/noon session Aug. 8. The loan which 
| they are seeking is to free public moneys | 
| now tied up in the State’s deposits guar- 
|antee fund, a fund to protect deposits of 
| public money. 
| 


Agreements Reached 


At Geneva Outlined 


By Senator Swanson 





Completion of Steps for Re-' 
duction of Armaments 
Will Require Vigorous Ef- 
fort, He Asserts 


| 

| 
Agreements toward reduction in arma- 
ments and making warfare practices more | 
humane were tentatively reached as a re- 
lsult of the recently adjourned Geneva 
|Conference on the Limitation or Arma- 
ments, according to an oral statment Aug. | 
8 by Senator Swanson (Dem.), of Virginia, | 
|ranking minority member of the Senate) 
Committee on Foreign Relations, and a| 
member of the United States delegation to 
the conference. 

Regarding international trade and com- | 
| merce, Mr. Swanson said “there is a grow- 
ing sentiment in the rest of the world that 
tariff iers are very detrimental to the 
| proper €xcaange-of commodities, and that 
| the industrial depression is to a large ex- 
tent due to this.” 

“Another barrier is the fluctuating rate 
of exchange between the moneys of the 
different countries,” he added. 


Restrictions on Warfare 

“The conierence,” he explained in out- 
lining the accomplishments of the dis- 
armament session, “decided definitely that 
there will be no further bobardment of 
civilian populations in time of war and 
the bureau (virtually a subcommittee rep- 
resenting the powers in attendance) was 
directed to prepare full plans to ac- 
;complish this purpose. 

“All chemical and gas warfare was also 
abolished and the Bureau was directed to 
prepare a treaty and plans to make this 
effective. All large tanks were abolished 
and the Bureau was directed to prepare 
rules and regulations fixing a small size 
for tanks and prohibiting the use or con- 
struction of tanks of a larger size. 


Limits on Gun Sizes 

| “The conference decided to limit the 
| size of land guns, both fixed and mobile, 
|/and thus prevent quick destruction of 
fortresses and defenses which Germany 
accomplished in a few hours in Belgium by 
moving large guns. This will greatly de- 
crease the power of offensive over defen- 
sive warfare. 

“In addition to this, the conference 
made specific promises for accomplish- 
ment when it reassembles. It agreed there 
should be substantial reduction in all 
armaments, land, sea and air, and the 
Bureau was directed to communicate with 
all governments, consider the underlying 
principles of the Hoover plan, and have 
|prepared specific proposals and concrete 
| propositions to carry out this pledge and 
promise. If this promise and pledge is 
fulfilled, there will be a very large re- 
| duction throughout the world. 


Reduction in Forces 


,, “The extent to which it is fulfilled is, of 
| course, dependent on the political condi- 
| tion of Europe and on the vigor and force 
with which the proposal is pushed. Strong 
}efforts and much plain talk will be 
needed. 

“Also in the second part of the finish 
resolution was a specific promise that there 
would be a limitation and real reduction 
in effectives on land, commonly. known 
|as soldiers. 
| ‘“§his is the first time since the World 
| War that France has entered into such an 





(2) and (b) (2), relating to the deduction for | agreement and I am sure that something 
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Are Distributed for Forestation 


LANTINGS of all classes of trees dis- 
tributed by State forestry depart- 
ments for forest planting increased by 


30 per cent last year as compared to | 


the previous year, according to a state- 
ment issued by the Department of 
Agriculture Aug. 8. 

Of the total number—more than 100,- 
000,000—of trees distributed last year, 
25,510,052 were sent out for farm plant- 
ing, according to the statement which 
follows in full text: 

More than 100,000,000 trees were dis- 
tributed by State forestry departments 
for forest planting last year, says the 
Department of Agriculture, on the basis 
of reports compiled by the Forest Serv- 
ice. 
nurseries, and no privately grown trees 
are included in the figure. 

Of the total number of trees distrib- 
uted, 25,510,052 were sent out for farm 
planting, 38 States and two territories 
cooperating with the Forest Service in 


These trees were grown in State | 


this activity. In addition, 52,507,690 
trees were planted on State lands, and 
| 24,839,109 were distributed for planting 
on ,private forest lands other than 
| iarms. Plantings of all three classes 
gained nearly 30 per cent over 1930 when 
the total distribution was 79,319,000 trees. 
In total trees distributed for planting 
| on all classes of lands except national 
| forests, New York led with 41,211,500; 
Michigan was second with 23,871,248; 
Pennsylvania more than 8,000,000; and 
Wisconsin, Ohio and Massachusetts, 
more than 3,000,000 each. Indiana and 
Connecticut each passed the 2,000,000 
mark. 
Pennsylvania led in farm forest plant- 
ing, with 6,028,835 trees, followed by 
New York with 4,800,000, Ohio with 1,- 


1075 





| 743,506, Puerto Rico with 1,253,800, and 
| Michigan with 1,238,520. Nebraska, 
Wisconsin, Tennessee and Indiana, each 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 7.] 
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Efforts for Peace 
Through Kellogg 


Treaty Reviewed 


Pact Binds America to Con- 
sult With Other Nations 
To Avoid War, Secretary 


Stimson Declares 


Cites Development 
Of American Policy 


Strengthening of Principle of 
Consultation Urged in Ad. 
dress Before Council on 
Foreign Relations 


New York, N. Y., Aug. 8.—The United 
States already is bound by implication to 
consult with other nations of the world 
when war threatens, the Secretary of 
State, Henry L. Stimson, said in an address 
delivered before the Council on Foreign 
Relations here tonight. 

Secretary Stimson pointed out that the 
Kellogg-Briand Pact “necessarily carries 
with it the implication of consultation” 
and suggested that this perhaps had not 
been fully appreciated by the well-wishers 
of the Pact. 


Recent Discussions Cited 

This point in his address fas made after 
citing the different occasions in which the 
United States had led the way in consult- 
ing with other foreign powers when war 
threatened. 

The question of a consultative pact has 
arisen several times during international 
discussions, one of these having been dur- 
inging the London Naval Conference, ac- 
cording to the records of the Department of 
State. During the London Conference 


| Secretary Stimson issued a statement out- 


lining the willingness of the United States 


to enter a consultative pact provided the 


would not be interpreted as a quid pro quo 

for a Franco-British understanding. 
Secretary Stimson’s address follows in 

full text: C 


Kellogg-Briand Pact 


J 


~“ 


Four years ago the United States joined. 


with France in the initiation of the so- 
called Briand-Kellogg Pact for the Re 
nunciation of War. A year later, in 1929; 
the pact became formally effective, and 
it has row been adh to. by 62 

Scarcely had its rat 
nounced on July 24, 1929, when it became 
subjected to the first of a series of difficult 
challenges which are still going on. In 
the defense of the pact in these tests the 
American Government has been a leader, 

I believe it would be appropriate, in the 
light of this three years’ history, to take 
stock now of what the pact is, the direc- 
tion in which it is developing, and the 
part which we may hope that it eventu- 
ally well play in the affairs of the world. 

Events have been moving so rapidly 
since the great war, and we have been seo 
close to them, that it is difficult to obtain 
an adequate perspective. I think, there- 
fore, that it is well to summarize briefly 
the background out of which this great 
treaty came and against which it: must 
be judged. 

International Law Development 

Prior to the Great War many men had 
had visions of a warless world and had 
made efforts to accomplish the abolition 
of war; but these efforts had never re- 
sulted in any very general or effective 
combinations of nations directed towards 
that end. During the centuries which had 
elapsed since the beginnings of inter- 
national law, a large part of that law 
had been a development of principles 
based upon the existence of war. 

The existence and legality of war were 
to a large extent the central facts out of 
which these legal principles grew and on 
which they rested. Thus the development 
of the doctrine of neutrality was predi- 
cated upon the duty of a neutral to main- 
tain impartiality between two. belligerents. 
This implies that each belligerent has 
equal rights and is owed equal duties b 
the neutral. : 

Changes in War Concepts 

It implies that the war between them is 
a legal situation out of which these rights 
and duties grow. Therefore, it is con- 
trary to this aspect of international law 
for theneutral to take sides between belig- 
erents ,or to pass a moral judgment upon 
the rightfulness or wrongfulness of the 
cause of either—at least to the extent of 
translating such a judgment into action. 

_ So long as a neutral exercised this strict 
impartiality, international law afforded to 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 3.] 


Output of Machines . 
For Offices Declines 


Valuation of 70 Millions for 
Year Is Half That in 1929 


American plants turned out cash reg- 
isters, adding machines, calculating ma- 
chines, typewriters and parts valued at 
$70,206,023 at the factory last year, a de- 
crease of 58.1 per cent from the 1929 total} 
according to information from the Census 
of Manufactures made available as of 
Aug. 9 by the Department of Commerce, 

The following additional information 
was provided: 

The more important items whicn con- 
tributed to the total for 1931 were adding 
machines, $5,459,730; cash registers, card 
punching and sorting machines, tabulat- 
ing machines, change-making machines, 
coin counters, fare registers and fare 
boxes, taxicab meters, and ticket-counting 
machines, $28,410,021; listing-adding bock- 
keeping machines and typewriter-book- 
keeping-billing machines, $6,833,092; type- 
writers, $17,954,143. 

The number of establishments in the 
business machinés industry dropped from 
72 in 1929 to 57 last year, while the aver= 
age number of wage earners for 1931 was 
23,068, a decrease of 31.7 per cent from 
1929. Wages dropped 51.4 per cent to $25,- 
285,345. a 

The cost of materials, fuel and pure 
chased electric epersy declined 50.2 per 
cent to $8,974,578, and the value added 
by manufacture decreased 54.9 per cent t@ 
$69,345,506. 


cation been an- 



























ober Department 
To Gather Data on 
Child Delinquency 


‘Children’s Bureau Is to Be| 
. Clearing House for In- 
: formation of Operations, 

Of Juvenile Courts | 


National statistics on juvenile delin- 
quency and information on every juvenile 
court in the United States will ultimately 
“pe lodged in the Children’s Bureau of the 
“Department of Labor, it was announced 
“orally, Aug. 8, by Carl B. Hyatt, specialist in 
charge of Federal and State juvenile re- 
lations. . 
.. A program has now been launched in 
this direction. Although it will require 
considerable time to gather information 
from the 3,000 or more courts, it is the aim | 
“of the Children’s Bureau to become a na- | 
tional repository of facts of this nature. | 


Federal Service to Be Supplied 

States are cities are now cooperating 
‘in a highly satisfactory manner with the | 
.Children’s Bureau since the establishment | 
by the Federal’ Government of juvenile 
“service in cooperation with States in ref- 
cerence to youthful offenders of Federal | 
laws, he said. | 

The following additional information was 
= supplied : | }) 

Recognition by the Federal Government | 
.of its legal inability to cope with juvenile 
problems under its court system as States 
“do under their juvenile courts, has re-| 
sulted in a closer cooperation between the | 
jurisdictions. States have been cordial in| 
accepting the responsibility of handling | 
Federal juvenile offenders in cooperation 
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-with the National Government under the | 







new policy. 
Delinquency Is Local Problem 
The Federal Government has _ ap- 





eproached the problem of juvenile delin- ||) 
“quency from two angles. The first is the | ]} 
‘fecognition of the delinquency as a local |} 
*problem and a local responsibility; the| 
‘second is the recognition by the Federal | 
Government of local facilities to handle 
the cases more adequately than the na- ||| 
tional agency, removed often from the 
ae, of the offense by 1,000 or more | 
mile:. 


* Where the offenses are committed, the | ]} 
-Causes and otMer factors underlying them | |} 
-are largely local. The offender, irrespec- | 
<tive of the Federal naiure of the violation, | |} 
is the product of his community. It is|]) 
believed that the community is far more | ]| 
able to correct the delinquency and re-| |} 
Jhabilitate the youthful delinquent than) |! 
ethe Federal Government which is without 
»the facilities for that purpose. 


Local Handling of Problems 
It is here that the State or the muni- 

‘eipality in assuming the responsibility is 
Zable to take advantage of its opportunity 
~with its juvenile system already in opera- 
tion and apply it to the Federal offender | 
‘as it would an offender of its local 
laws or ordinances. 

> The recent organization of the juvenile | 
courts of 12 southern States and the Dis- | 
trict of Columbia is a progressive step 
towards greater unity and coordination in 
handling child delinquents. These States | |) 
through their association will be in close | 
touch with the juvenile court section of | || 
the Children’s Bureau. 

Already between 85 and 95 outstanding 
juvenile courts throughout the Nation are | || 
sending their statistics regularly to the | 
Children’s Bureau. The plan of the Bu- 
eau to expand its inquiries to cover the 
‘entire country will prove invalubale to 
States and cities dealing with juvenile 
problems, and especially those connected 
with Federal offenses. 


Start of Local Facilities 

The special division of the Children’s 
Bureau will evaluate local resources and 
secure better cooperation with communi- 
ties in the use of them. Parallel with the 
movement will be an attempt to develop | 
an educational program, create a better 
understanding between the different juris- | 
dictions and bring about contracts which 
will be salutary to a more equitable and 









































Agriculture and Food 
Products — 


Cotton crop estimated at 5,790,000 bales 
below last year. 


Grain production of pores countries esti- 
mated in reports to Agriculture Department. 
Page 6, col. 7 


Snow packs in Rocky 


f 
Page 1, col. 3 


ins assure adequate water supply for 





mendations for cotton ucts by 
Decrease shown in imports leather 
manufactured goods for first six months of 


year. 
Page 7, col. 7 


Federal Courts 


Award of judgment under automobile lia- 
bility policy set aside by Federal court be- 
cause assured failed to cooperate with in- 


and Sierra Nevada | surer in giving correct information. 


Page 5, col. 7 


irrigation, says Department of Agriculture. 


Page 3, col. 7 


Credit purchases of Federal cotton and 
wheat by mills at present prices discussed 
by Chairman Stone, of Farm Soard, with | pact reviewed 


Governor of Federal Reserve Board and oth- 
ers, Farm Boagd states. 


Commercial stocks of wheat and other 
grains estimated for week =“ Aug. 6. 
age 


quarter of year are anal 


merce. 


. e 
Aviation 
Siam is developing air transportation and 
has established string of airports across 
country. 
Page 3, col. 2 
Night air mail service to begin Aug. 15 


between Salt Lake City and California. 
Page 6, col, 2 


Banks and Banking 


Member of building and loan association 
held not permitted to use unpledged shares 
in payment of mortgage indebtedness; Con- 
servative Homestead Association v. Dreyfus; 
Louisiana Supreme Court. 

Page 4, col. 2 


Legality of corporate ownership of na- 
tional bank shares discussed by Secretary 
of Pennsylvania Bankers Association at re- 
cent convention of the National Association 
of Supervisors of State Banks. 

Page 4. col. 3 

Preliminary conferences held on organiza- 
tion matters of Home Loan Bank system. 

Page 1, col. 2 

State of Iowa to request advance of $20,- 
000,000 for State fund to guarantee bank 
deposits from Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration. 
Page 1, col. 6 

Office of Supervisor of Liquidations cre- 
ated in Massachusetts State Banking De- 


partment. 
Page 6, col. 3 
Check tax results in expansion of money 
in circulation by outward flow at beginning 
of month and slow return to banks. 
Page 1, col. 4 
Weekly condition statement of reporting 


member banks in Federal reserve system. | surer in giving correct information. 
Page 7, col. 4/ 1 users in Llincis to be billet’ monthly 
Changes in status of State hae? col, 6| for agents’ license fees. 


Chemicals and 
Allied Products 


Increased excess of exports of chemicals 
and allied products over imports for first six 


months of year shown in analysis by Depart- 


ment of Commerce. 
Page 1, col. 2 


Construction 


Status of projects in Federal construction | 


rogram announced by Treasury. 
— é Page 5, col. 3 
Remedies for inequalities of special assess- 
ments for public improvement to relieve 
burdens on home owners discussed by Chief 
of Division of Building and Housing, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 
Page 8, col. 3 


a, . . 
Credit Information 

Unpaid book accounts as factor in busi- 
ness stagnation discussed by executive officer 
of Department of Agriculture, State of Cali- 


eee Page 8, col. 5 


Current Law 


Latest decisions of Federal and State | 


courts. 1. 5 | anrroduction increased in week ended July 
Page 4, col. 5/39 of botm soft coal and anthracite, Com- 
| merce Department reports. . 5 a9 
s | ‘age 5, coi. 
FA ucation New aaares sees by ae — 
merce Commission on increase in coal rates | 
Library of Congress accensions nee qin Illinois. Pri 
7 | e 6, a 
Government books and ome x! vol 4 | “Ruhr Gas A. G.” of Essen. by combin- 
. { educational system in| ing more than coke-oven production | 
virgin, ienas described by Federal Directo: | plants provide practically one system of sup- 
of Education of Virgin Islands. ply to Ruhr district, Germany. 


Page 8, col. 1 


Administration of public schools in North | 


Carolina under 1931 legislative enactment is 
viewed. 
ii Page 6, col. 4 


Fxvorting and Importing 


Increased excess of exports of chemicals | 


and allied products over imports for first six 
months of year shown in analysis by Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

Page 1, col. 2 


A 
Page 1, col. 2 by 


, col, 2 


Production of fats and oils for second 
yzed in census re- 
turns announced by Department of Com- 


Page 7, col. 7 





uniform practice among them. | 

- At present two States, Connecticut and | firm now utilizes a network of pipe 
a mot . — on delinquency cases | totaling 933 kilometers—approximately 580 | 
o the Bureau. en the Bureau procures : ; : ities and | 
facts on child delinquency for the Nation miles—in length, reaching 33 cit . : 

‘@8 a whole, rather than from isolated or | S4UPPlying gas to many plants in the iron 


outstanding areas, the whole problem can| and steel, chemical, and ceramic indus- | 


be appraised from a national point of view, tries. 
and a notable achievement 
resulted. 


Its chief accomplishment in 1931 
shall have was the establishment of a complete con- 
nection on the main Dortmund-Gelsen- 
|kirchen line, thus completing uninter- 
| rupted circulation between right and left 
Rhine-bank services. 
Direct service to Cologne was also insti- 
r@ase@ tuted—in May, 1931—with the completion 
of the Duesseldorf-Cologne line. The for- 
mer Rhenish-Westphalian Electrical Co. 


Value Is Found to Be 12 Per 245 network was also connected with the 


" “Ruhr Gas” lines, so that, with the ex- 
Cent Below That in 1929 ception of the Hannover line and some 


special gas lines, the present Ruhr gas 





Sport Goods Output 
Registers Dec 


Sporting and athletic goods worth! supply system represents a single entity.| ment of anaesthetic ether adultered with | 


$49,070,304 at the factory were manufac- The enterprise reported a net loss of 
‘tured in the United States last year, a/ 1,970,000 marks in 1931, against 1,750,000 
‘decrease of 12.8 per cent from the 1929; marks loss in 1930—amortizations and 


total, according to information from the! other costs in connection with the devel-| recommended for tuberculosis, pneumonia, 
Census of Manufactures made available as opment of facilities being more than great | 
of Aug. 9 by the Department of Com- enough to overcome the advantage accru- | 


merce. The following additional informa- | ing from the 80,000,000 cubic gain in 1931 
tion was supplied: sales and the increase in absolute profit 
Firearms and ammunition are not in-|of from 3-5 to 4-5 pfennigs per cubic 
cluded in the figures, nor are clothing and.) meter of gas sold in the later year.—(De- 
footwear made especially for sporting and! partment of Commerce.) 
athletic purposes. The more important aes 
items in the 1931 total were golf goods, 
$23,366,055; tennis goods, $3,916,309: base- 
ball goods, $5,215,106; football, basketball 
and other goods, $4,068,238; fishing tackle, | 
$6.819,384; skates, $2,649,315; gymnasium 
equipment, $1,432,519; miscellaneous sport- 
ing and athletic goods, $1,603,378. 

The number of establishments making 
sporting and athletic equipment decreased 
from 242 to 208 between 1929 and 1931, 
with the average number of wage earners 
dropping 8.5 per cent to 9,877 and wages 
16.9 per cent to $10,912,080. 

The cost of materials, containers, fuel 
and purchased electric energy of the 
sporting goods industry declined 19.5 per | 
cent to $19,700,036 and the value added 
by manufacture decreased 16.1 per cent 
to $28,360,567. 


‘Minnesota Group Named 


On Rehabilitation of Land 


{Continued from Page 1.1 
even counties, together with assumption 
by the State of greater resopnsibility, and 
more intelligent control over State aid for 
all froms of government support. 

“This committee, I hope, will evolve a 
constructive and economically sound plan 
for making this vast acreage of cutover 
lands conturibute to the welfare of the 
northern counties. Solution of this land 
problem is by far the biggest conservation 
question today because it underlies all 
other phases of conservation. 

“The State has in its college of agricul- 
ture, Conservation Cmmission, the State 
Auditor and similar State offices, effettive 
units to deal with certain phases of this 
land problem. The committee is not to 
supplant the existing organizations, but 
to bring a detached and representative 
point of view to this important matter.” 
Memebrs of the committee, in addition 
President Coffman, are Judson Wicks, 





Ruhr Supplied Gas | 
By Single System 


Essen Enterprise Combines ,, 


Coke Oven Production Plants 


Walton league; Charles K. Blandin, St. 


{tion also received from Federal courts 


| resulted in fines. | 


Foreign Relations 


Efforts for pees under Kellogg-Briand 
y Secretary —_. ee 9 


Page 1, 
reements reached at Geneva outlined 
nator Swanson. 

Page 1, col. 6 


Forestry 


Forest planting of trees gained 30 per cent 
in 1931 over the preceding year, says De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Page 1, col. 5 


Government Finance 


Collections of Federal revenues of $4,525,- 
831 on Aug. 5 largest for any day in months, 
and represent receipts from manufacturers’ 
tax with decline in all other classes of re- 
| ceipts. 

Page 1, col. 4 
Daily statement of the United States 
~| Treasury. 


Health 


Approved methods for rescue of drowning 
described by Commissioner of Public Health, 
| State of Oklahoma. 

Page 8, col. 6 


Means to prevent breeding of malarial 
| mosquitos in drainage canals proposed by 
| Chief of Sanitary Engineering and Sanita- 
tion, Bureau of Public Health, State of New 
| Mexico. 
| Page 8, col. 1 
Care in selection of medicinals urged by 
Department of Agriculture. 
Page 3, col. 6 


Page 7, col. 2 


igh 
Highways 
Initiative petitions for relief road project 


in Oklahoma ruled sufficient as to form by 
Secretary of State. 
Page 5, col. 6 | 


| Insurance 


Award of judgment under automobile lia- 
bility policy set aside by Federal court be- 
cause assured failed to cooperate with in- 


e 5, col. 6 
Soundness of fraternal insurance discussed 
at annual convention of National Fraternai 
[—— of America in Washington, D. C., 
by Superintendent of Insurance of Illinois. 

Page 5, col. 6 





‘International Finance 


| Foreign exchange rates at New York. 
Page 7, col. 4 
le 

Iron and Steel 


Iron and steel trade declines in Britain. 
Page 2, col. 7 | 


_Law Enforcement 


| Seizures under Federal food and drug laws 
during month are reviewed. | 
Page 1, col. 4/ 


| Leather and Its Products 


| Decrease shown in imports of leather 
| manufactured goods for first six months of 
year. 
‘7 Page 7, col. 7 
Production of leather footwear in Canada 
shows gain in May and for first five months 


of year. 
Page 7, col. 6 


|Mines and Minerals 


Page 2, col. 1 





‘Motion Pictures 
American talking pictures reported pop- 


| ular in India. 
Page 2, col. 6 


Motor Transport 

Award of judgment under automobile lia- | 
bility policy set aside by Federal court be- 
cause assured failed to cooperate with in- 


Bureau | surer in giving 


| Commission 


corrget information. 
e 5, col 
Indiana House approves bill 
trucks and buses on 


7 
‘or taxing 
m-mile basis. ‘ 


was 5, col. 
a raised by exhibition of obsolete 
automobiles given to fund for unemployed 
in Zurich, Switzerland. 

Page 6, col. 3 


2 ¢@ e 
Municipal Finance 
Governor Murray to aid Oklahoma City to 
obtain loan from Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, though city must be responsi- 
ble for repayment. 
} t iPage 3, col. 1 


Petroleum and Its Products 


Allowable production for Oklahoma City 
oil field for“. — same as July, State 
Commission defides. 

Page 5, col. 2 


Postal Service 


Night air mail service to begin Aug. 15 
between Salt Lake City and Cal penta. ie 
e 6, col. 


Parcel post count between this country 
and Canada to be made Oct. 1-7 to deter- 
mine exchange rates next year, Post Office 
Department announces. 

Page 3, col. 6 


Post Office Department sends warning to 
postmasters throughout country to take im- 
mediate action to guard against robberies. 

Page 7, col. 5 


President 
President's day at the Executive Offices. 


Page 3, col. 4 
Price Control 


Senate Committee investigating rental 
conditions in National Capital appoints spe- 
cial investigator to &@ssemble data on rental 


conditions. 
Page 2, col. 6 


Production Statistics 


Output of office machines for year is less 
than If that for 1929. 

e 1, col. 7 
ie manufactured in 
2 per cent below that 


Value of 5; 
year is foun 
for 1929. 


rting 
to be 


Page 2, col. 1 
German book production for year at low 


level. 
e 2, col. 6 
Production of fats and oils for second 
quarter of year are analyzed in census re- 
turns announced by Department of Com- 


merce. 
Page 7, col. 7 
Production of leather footwear in Canada 
shows gain in May and for first five months 


of year. 
Page 7, col. 6 


e i 
Publishing 
; cane book production for year at low 
pat Page 2, col. 6 


Radio 


Applications received by the Federal Radio 
Commission. 
Page 6, col. 1 


Railroads 


Valuation of railroads is reduced by Cali- 
fornia by 13 per cent; tax to be levied only 
in event of insufficiency of other revenue. 

Page 4, col. 5 

Missouri Southern Railroad ‘required by 
Interstate Commerce Commission to keep 
annual pay roll of officers and employes 
within $10,000 as condition of approval of 
roa uee. for reconstruction fund loan of 


Page 6, col. 1 

Union Pacific Railroad files articles of in- 
corporation in Montana. 

Page 6, col. 1 

and examiners’ 

restate Commerce 


Page 6, col. 3 

New hearing ordered by Interstate Com- 

merce Commission on increase in coal rates 
in Illinois. 

e 6, col. 5 


Pag 
Gainesville Midland Railway is ordered by 
Interstate Commerce Commission to permit, 
despite default in poventee of rental, opera- 
tions of Gainesville & Northwestern il- 
road over 1 trackage on payment of 


Page 7, col. 1 

Railroads appeal to Interstate Commerce 

ainst ruling of New Jersey 

Board of Public Utility mmissioners in 
case involving intrastate class rates. 

Page 2, col. 3 


Rate and finance rull 
reports announced by In 
Commission. 


| rental weekly in advance. 


Rubber Products 


New hybrid rubber vine produced in 
Florida. 
e 3, col. 2 


Roy D. Chapin takes oath of office as new 
Secretary of Commerce, succeeding Robert 


P. Lamont. 
Page 3, col. 2 


Simplified Practice 


Development of simplified practice recom- 
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« « « READERS’ SUMMARY » » » 


of Standards in cooperation with industry 
discussed by Chief of Division of Simplified 
Practice, Bureau of Standards. 

‘ Page 8, col. 3 


Simplification program to reduce number 
of sizes of folding boxes is adopted. 


Page 6, col. 6 
Social Welfare 


roan d raised by exhibition of obsolete 
automobiles given to fund for unemployed 
in Zurich, Switzerland. 

Page 6, col. 3 


Children’s Bureau to collect data on juve- 
nile court Operations as clearing house for 
Federal service to local authorities. 

Page 2, col. 1 


State Courts 


Member of building and loan association 
held not permitted to use unpledged shares 
in payment of mortgage tidebtedness; Con- 
servative Homestead Association v. Dreyfus; 
Louisiana Supreme Court. 

Page 4, col. 2 


State Finance 


Governor of Minnesota names committee 
to study rehabilitation of tax-delinquent 
land with view to seeking Federal loan. 

Page 1, col. 1 

State of Iowa to request advance of $20,- 
000,000 for State fund to guarantee bank 
deposits from Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration. 


Tariff 


New import duties imposed by various na- 

tions, Department of Commerce announces. 

Page 5, col. 6 

Mexico increases tariffs on certain prod- 

ucts effective Aug. 12, says Department of 
Commerce. 


Page 1, col. 6 


Page 1, col. 3 


Taxation 


Remedies for inequalities of special assess- 
ments for — improvement to relieve 
burdens on home owners discussed by Chief 
of Division of Building and Housing, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

Page 8, col. 3 

Collections of Federal revenues of $4,525,- 
831 on Aug. 5 largest for any day in months, 
and represent receipts from manufacturers’ 
tax with decline in all other classes of re- 
ceipts. 

Page 1, col. ¢ 

Internal Revenue Bureau explains affect 
of new law on tax liability of estates in 
respect to credits. transfers, dower and cour- 
tesy rights and allowances. 

e 1, col. § 


Pa, 
Indiana House approves bill for taxing 
trucks and buses on ton-mile basis. 
Page 5, col. 6 
Valuation of railroads is reduced by Cali- 
fornia by 13 per cent; tax to be levied only 
in event of insufficiency of other fe 
e 4, col. 5 
Medicinal petroleum jellies and fish nets 
exempt from new manufacturers’ excise 
taxes, Bureau of Internal Revenue rules in- 
formally. 
Page 4, col. 1 
Legislation’ permitting payment of taxes 
in monthly installments urged by Ohio Sen- 
ate Committee on Economy. 
Page 4, col. 6 
Check tax results in expansion of money 
in circulation by outward flow at beginning 
of month and slow return to banks. 
Page 1, col. 4 


Territories 


Development of educational system in 
rE Islands described by Federal Director 
of ucation of Virgin Islands. 


Page 8, col. 1 


Textiles and 
Their Products 


Development of simplified practice recom- 
mendations for cotton products by Bureau 
of Standards in cooperation with industry 
discussed by Chief of Division of Simplified 
Practice, Bureau of Standards. 


a : Page 8, col. 3 
Trade Mark Pa 


“Spartan” held not registrable as trade 
mark for electric storage batteries because 
similar to “Sparton” used on automobile 
horns and radio ee 
Withington Co. v. Price Bat 
missioner of Patents. 


sets; Sparks- 
ry Corp.; Com- 


Page 4, col. 1 


Waterways 


New York’s position on St. Lawrence sea- 
way project explained. 
Page 1, col. 1 


Workmen’s Compensation 


Postponement of proposed increases in 
compensation rates asked by Illinois Insur- 
ance Superintendent. 

Page 5, col. 2 

North Carolina to hold second meeting to 
discuss proposed higher rates for workmen's 
compensation insurance. 

. Page 5, col. 7 











ines Confiscation of Food Consignments 


Under Federal Statutes Is Reviewed 
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ture. The administration also sent to the | 
Solicitor of the Department, with recom- | 
mendations for prosecution, cases involv- | 
ing 38 stocks of foods and drugs shipped 
in violation of the law. The administra- 


notification of termination of nine crim- 


inal prosecutions of violators, all of which | 


Federal actions involved a variety of 
drugs and foods, including one consign- | 
peroxides, therefore failing to meet the 
standards of the United States Pharma- 


| Regulatory Work, Department of Agricul-| rheumatism, bronchitis, and other dis- 


eases; aspirin tablets labeled with untruth- 
ful remedial claims; stock feeds and vet- 
erinary preparations; adulterations of 
mustard, caraway, poppy, and celery seed; 
cherries and currants containing poisonous 


spray residue; fresh fish infested with 
parasites; and butter and cheese short in 
a content or falsely labeled as to quan- 

y. 

Following a trial which lasted more than 
three weeks, a jury in the United States 
District Court at Baltimore, Md., July 19, 
upheld the Administration’s allegations 


4 copoeia; remedies falsely and fraudulently | of falsity and fraudulency in the labeling 








‘New Jersey Ruling ; 
On Rates Is Opposed 

| ee 

Railroads Say Compliance Will 
Affect Federal Litigation 


Trenton, N. J., Aug. 8.—Railroads op- | 


erating in New Jersey have filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission a peti- 
|tion appealing from the decision of the 
State Board of Public Utility Commission- 
ers in the case involving proposed intra- 
state class rates. 


| A suggested schedule of rates presented 
| by the railroads was rejected by the 
| Board, which directed that a new schedule 
|be filed in conformity with certain prin- 
ciples outlined. 
Jersey order was printed in the issue of 
| May 13.) 

| The contention of the railroads is that, 
to concur in the views expressed by the 
State Board as to the group principle 
in rate making, would weaken their posi- 
tion in the New Jersey lighterage 
litigation now pending before the Federal 
Commission. - 

| The Utility Board held that the intra- 
| state rates proposed were unduly discrim- 
|inatory and prejudicial to shippers in the 


operative. In ordering a new schedule 


(A summary of the New | 


of “B. & M.,” a product of the F. E. Rol- 


}lins Co., Boston, Mass. The action in- 


| volved the seizure in August, 1931, of the 
patent medicine. The “remedy,” a lini- 
| ment composed principally of water, am- 
;monia, turpentine, and egg, was recom- 
| mended for treatment of such serious dis- 
eases as tuberculosis, pneumonia, rheu- 
|matism, bronchitis, and influenza. Fol- 
| lowing the verdict, the Government seized 
i of the liniment in a number of Fed- 
eral jurisdictions. 


July seizures included six consignments 
| of mustard seed, imported for food pur- 
| poses, which were found upon examina- 
| tion to be unfit for consumption. The 
| seed, consigned to various dealers in the 
United States, was shipped by consignors 
in Tientsin, China; Philadelphia, Pa.; 
| San Francisco, Calif.; New York, N. Y.; 


|and Hull, England. Several stocks of cara- 
| way, poppy, and celery seed, adulterated 
jin the same manner, were seized. 

Another seizure effected | during the 
|month involved a product,’ “Eucaline,” 
| recommended as a laxative apd a remedy 
|for malaria, chills, colds, enlarged spleen, 
;etc. The preparation, shipped by a firm 
| in Dallas, Tex., to a dealer in Vicksburg, 
| Miss., was, the Government contended, 
labeled with false and fraudulent thera- 
| peutic claims. 


|Packing of Crabmeat 


" . 
Being Investigated 
Toward the latter part of the month, 


Minneapolis, president, Minnesota Izaak | State and refused to allow them to become | the Administration seized 1,400 one-pound 


tins of crabmeat, packed by a company 


Combining the coke-oven gas produc- Paul, president, Blandin Develpment Co.; | filed, the Board directed that it be on an|in St. Michaels,-Md., and consigned to 


tion of over a score of Ruhr industrial| Mrs. James Thurston, Minneapolies, con- 


| equal basis as related to a distance scale; 


grocery stores in Washington, D. C. Gov- 


enterprises, the German firm “Ruhr Gas servation leader; Dr. Raphael Zon, St.|and that, if grouping was necessary to | ernment inspection of the packing plant 
A. G.” of Essen, distributed 194,u00,vuu | Paul, director of the Lake States Forest | equalize rates, it should not be too large | disclosed that the crabmeat was put up in 


cubic meters—more than 28,000,000,000 cu- Experiment Station; 


Commissioner W. T. Daugherty, Berlin. 
With 1931 construction included, this | attorney and conservation leader. 


.s 





Richard Griggs, 
bic feet—of gas to consumers in'1931, an, Duluth banker; E. G. Hall, president, 
increase in supply of 80,000,000 cubic feet; Minnesota Federation of Labor; A. J. 
of 1930, according to a report from Trade | Olson, president, Minnesota Farm Bureau 
| Federation, and John I. Levine, St. Paul 


| in extent. 

, Another suggestion was that the mile- 
age to or from a central point within a 

|group or an average mileage of the 

| grouped points be used to produce a rea- 

| sonable schedule. 


a very: insanitary manner.’ The Adminis- 
tration is now making an intensive sur- 
vey of all plants putting up crabmeat in 
Maryland and Virginia. 

Criminal prosecutions terminated in 
July, or for which the Administration re- 








ceived official notice of termination, re- 
sulted in the imposition of fines against | 
the following manufacturing concerns: 

The International Vegetable Oil Com- | 
pany, Augusta, Ga., $100, for shipping in- 
terstate a number of s&cks of cottonseed 
meal. 
Locke, N. Y., was misbranded in that the 
“guaranteed analysis” printed upon the 
label was proved to be false and mislead- 
ing. 

The Frazier Packing Co., Elwood, Ind., 
$140. The company had consigned to deal- 
ers in McKeesport, Pa.; St. Louis, Mo.; 
Decatur, Springfield, Joliet, and Chicago, 
Til.; Zanesville, Ohio; Utica and Syracuse, 
N. Y.; and Dallas, Tex., a number of cases 


of adulterated tomato catsup. The catsup 
contained decomposed tomato material. 


Penalties Imposed 


In Criminal Cases 


The Eugene Fruit Growers Association, 
Eugene, Oreg., $50, for a violation con- 
sisting in the shipment of two consign- 
ments of canned prunes to consignees in 
Wichita, Kans., and Chicago, Ill. The 
prunes were partially decomposed. 


J. C. Tracy & Co., Dallas, Oreg., $250. 
The company was found guilty of viola- 
tion of the law in that it had consigned 
to dealers in New York City a number of 
boxes of adulterated and misbranded 
prunes. The prunes were partially de- 
composed. : 

Keystone Mushroom Co., Pomeroy, Pa., 
$50. The company was found guilty of 
shipping adulterated and misbranded 


canned mushrooms to consignees in the | 


States of Ohio, Illinois, and New York. 


H. E. Whitaker Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa., $50. The violation consisted in a num- 
ber of shipments, to dealers in Baltimore, 
Md., and Pleasantville, N. J., of raspberry, 
strawberry, pineapple, and other preserves, 
and grape jam, which were adulterated 
with added pectin. 

The Henderson Produce Company, Mon- 
roe City, Mo., $50, for shipping to a con- 
signee in Buffalo, N. Y., a number of cans 
of frozen eggs. The eggs were in part de- 
composed. 

Dr. Link Medicine Conmtpany, Dallas, 





Tex., $150. The company had violated 
the law in an interstate shipment of a pro- 
prietary medicine which bore false and 
fraudulent therapeutic claims upon the 
label. 

Dr. Ward’s Medical Co., Winona, Minn., 
$240, on 24 counts. This company had 
made a number of shipments of liniment, 
veterinary preparations, kidney pills, tooth 
paste, and a “pain reliever” to dealers in 
Los Angeles and San Francisco, Calif., 
Grand Haven, Mich., and other points. 


The meal, consigned to a dealer in | 
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Data on Rentals 


Ordered Assembled 


Senate Committee Investigating 
Conditions in Capital 
Appoints Investigator 








The Senate Committee appointed to in- 
vestigate rents in the District of Columbia, 
at an executive session, Aug. 8, appointed 
Oscar Brinkman, a Washington attorney 
and former clerk of the Senate District 
Committee, to collect the necessary data 
as a basis for further Committee work, ac- 
cording to oral statements of Committee 
members. The data is to be assembled by 
Aug. 20. 

The Committee, a subcommittee of the 
Senate Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia, decided to recess until Aug. 20. 

Senator King (Dem.), of Utah, a Com- 
mittee member, stated that that body al- 
ready is having prepared a proposal de- 
signed to prevent the charging of usurous 
commission on building loans and renewals 
in the National Capital. 

He also explained that statistics which 
were furnished the subcommittee ‘by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics were returned 
to that Bureau because they were “unsat- 
isfactory,” and that another set of figures 
would be requested. 

The “ommissioners of the District of 
Columbia, Mr. King said, are gathering 
desired statistics on the fair market value 
and actual value of apartment houses and 
dwellings in the Capital by study by the 
Committee. 


India Shows Liking 
For Talking Films 
_ Of American Make 


Silent Pictures, Preferably 
Of Native Scenes, Are Still 
Popular in All Smaller 
Communities 


The American talking picture has: be- 
come very popular in India, according to 
reports from Bombay. In that city, the 
report states, it is very rare for a silent 
film with English captions to be shown in 
any of the larger theaters. In the smaller 
towns, however, the silent picture still 
reigns supreme, as only in rare instances 
has a theater been wired for sound. 

Competition of American films in India 
is chiefly from British and Indian pic- 
tures, the latter supplying a substantial 
part of the demand. The bulk of the de- 
mand for British films is for news reels. 
Not over 15 per cent of the feature talk- 


theaters are British production, the rest 
being American. 

The talkie comics and other talkie 
shorts except news reels are almost in- 
variably American. Of the seven houses 
showing talking pictures in the English 
language at Bombay six of them show 
American feature films almost exclusively, 
while the remaining one as a rule features 
English films. 

Indian pictures apparently are preferred 


the report, although American and other 
re films are enjoyed and appreci- 
ated. 

According to the best available esti- 
mates there are approximately 400 motion 
picture theaters in India. Of these 23 are 
located in Bombay, 16 of which are re- 
ported to be wired for sound.—(Issued by 
the Department of Commerce.) 


German Book Production 
For Year at Low Level 


German book production for 1931 
amounted to 24,074 new titles, the lowest 
production for the previous nine-year pe- 
riod with the exception of the year 1924. 
Production for the years 1927 to 1930, in- 
clusive, follows: 1927, 31,026; 1928, 27,794; 
1929, 27,002; 1930, 26,961. 

Over 90 per cent of the books, or 22,066, 


remainder were either translations, mostly 
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The medicines were labeled with false and 
fraudulent remedial claims. 
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ing films in English shown at Bombay | 


by the majority of Indians, according to: 
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had an average price of below 5 reichs 
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Forest Planting 
Of Trees Gains 
By 30 Per Cent 


More Than 100,000,000 
Distributed by State Agen- 
cies in Year, Says Agricul- 
ture Department 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
sent out more than three-quarters of @ 
million trees for planting. j 
Of species. sent out for planting in 
farm forests, pines and spruces were far 
in the lead, with more than 15,000,000 
trees. Of the pines, approximately 3,- 
800,000 were white pine, more than 
8,000,000 were Scotch and red pines, and 
500,000 were jack pine, planted chiefly in 
the northeastern States, New York, Penn- 
sy'vania, the upper Ohio Vailey and the 
Lake States. Ponderosa pine was planted 
in smaller lots in western and central 
States. Spruce and other pulpwood species 
totaling more than 4,000,000 trees were 
distributed largely in the Northeast. and 
the Lake States. 


Farms in South 


For the farms in the South, more .than 
2,500,000 trees were distributed, chiefly 
slash, loblolly, longleaf, and shortleaf 
pines, with some pitch pine, white pine, 
Scotch and Austrian pines, also cypress, 
gum, locust, walnut, tulip and other hard< 
woods. 

Blaek locust plantings numbered nearly 
1,500,000 trees, Tennessee leading with 
723,000. Many of the locust plantings wera 
for the dual purpose of growing wood prod- 
ucts and checking erosion and gullying, 
Black walnut plantings were extensive, 
Ohio putting out 68,000 trees and Iowa 
55,000. : 

Under the Clarke-McNary law the Fed- 
eral Government cooperates with the 
States in the production of trees for farm 
forest and woodland planting. The trees 
are distributed through State forest agen- 
cies directly to the farmers, usually at 
cost. The Federal Government does not 
distribute planting stock for State or pri« 
vate lands. 


Iron and Steel Trade 
Decreases in Britain 





, 


. 


9 


Imports and Exports Declinea: 


For:- Month and Half-year 


British imports of iron and steel prod-« 
ucts for June were 126,079 gross tons, com< 
pared with 144,013 tons in May; while ex 
ports were 147,260 tons, for the month, 


;}compared with 151,325 tons in May, ace 
| cording to a report to the Commerce De-~ 


partment from Trade Commissfoner Floyd 


| E. Sullivan, London. 


Imports for the month dropped by 12 
per cent, compared with May, and ex« 
ports declined 3 per cent. 

Imports for the first six months of 1932 
were 967,493 tons, compared with 1,276,< 
777 tons for the corresponding period of 
last year, a drop of 24 per‘cent; while ex< 
ports for this hal’-year Were 952,538 tons, 
compared with 999,214 tons in the same 
period last year, a drop of 5 per cent. 

Production of pig iron in June dropped 


|1 per cent, while steel output was up 10 


per cent. Pig-iron production this year 


|has dropped 24 per cent, compared with 


the same period in 1931, while steel pro- 


| duction was 1 per cent greater. 





from the English, Russian, and French 
languages, or books published in foreign 
languages, especially French, English, and 
Latin. 

The average retail-price of new books in 
Germany during 1931 was 6.16 reichmarks 
(the reichsmark equals approximately 


marks; almost 30 per cent ranged between 
5 and 10 reichsmarks, and about 15 per 


|cent of the books had an average price 
were of German authorship, while the | 


above 10 reichsmarks.—(Department of 
Commerce.) 
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® The agreement on reparations, and Ger- 
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Senator Swanson 
Reviews Géneva 


Arms Conference 


Completion of Steps for Re- 
duction of Armaments 
Will Require Vigorous Ef- 
fort, He Asserts 








[Continued from Page 1.] 


will be adcomplished in this direction. 
How far it will go is dependent on political 
conditions, especially in Germany. Recent 
speeches in Germany seem to indicate 
that Germany contemplates arming her- 
self regardless of the provisions of the 
Versailles treaty. 

“Of course, if this is done to a large ex-| 
tent, it will be most difficult to obtain 
compliances with the promises made in 
the second part of the finish resolution. 

“T think that conditions in Germany are 
more favorable than many people believe. 


many’s adherence to the Franco-British 
agreement for consultation on all im- 
portant. matters affecting Europe, indicates 
a disposition on the part of Germany to 
cooperate with Europe which will lessen 
a great deal the declarations made by 
Hitler and tne National Socialist party. 

“I think Germany has settled finally the 
reparations, regardless of international 
debts, and this remoyes one of the most 
troublesome problems, political and finan- 
cial, of Germany. 

“When reparations are reduced to the 
small: sum agreed on, I look for more 
favorable conditions in Germany and also 
in Europe. 

Naval Proposals 


“In addition, the bureau of five naval 
powers was requested to meet to see if it 
could not obtain further agreement on 
naval. reduction, and the small powers 
likewise, and if such could be reached, to 
prepare a treaty world-wide in its scope 
to be signed for the limitation of naval 
armaments. 

“From the statement made in Tokyo by 
Japan, I am afraid this may be very dif- 
ficult to accomplish. Italy has shown a 
very earnest desire for reduction and. limi- 
tation, both in its own proposals and in 
its approval of the Hoover plan. 


“I studiously avoided discussing debts 
due the United States by Europe as it was 
not included in the matter given me for 
negotiation, and I did not think it wise 
for me to express an opinion as I had no 
authority to act, and I do not think it 
would be wise and proper at this time 
for me to comment on the Borah proposal. | 


Surplus of Products 


“There is a demand all over the world | 
that something be done to allewiate the 
wretched economic condition that is the| 
curse of the world. Every nation is suffer- 
ing almost the same as the United States. 

“All have excess production which it is 
impossible to dispose of. All agricultural 
nations have an abundance of every kind 
and character, and all manufacturing 
countries have an excess of manufactured | 
goods, and the trouble is the inability of 
the world to have a free exchange of 
commodities. 

“There is a growing sentiment in the, 
rest of the world that tariff barriers are 
very defrimental to the proper exchange 





,of commodities, and.that the industrial | , 


depression to a large extent is due to this. | 
The disposition in Europe is to remove 
the barriers if other nations will do like-| 
wise, so that there can bea freer ex- 
change of commodities. 

“The Danubian powers, which are great | 
agricultural communities, are practically | 
bankrupt since the doors of Europe are| 
closed. The main relief sought, for the 
Danubian nations was reduction of bar- 
riers. 

Exchange Difficulties 

“Another barrier is the fluctuating rate 
of exchange between the moneys of the 
different countries. Since Great Britain 
abandoned the gold standard, followed by 
other nations, the exchange has so fluc- 
tuated that it is impossible to estimate 
whether there is a profit or a loss on most 
transactions. 

“If an inéreased use of silver could be 
giv-~ the smaller countries by using it for 
currency of small denomination, there 
would be brought about a more normal re- 
sumption of international trade. 

“Europe is looking forward with a great 
deal of interest and hope to the London 
conference, and does not expect debts to 
be brought up, as it has become reconciled 
to the thought that each debt is an indi- 
vidual debt between the United States 
and the debtor nation. 


Territorial Dissatisfaction 


“Before I went to Europe I had an idea 
the whole place was upset—that there was 
strife and political unrest over territorial 
assignments. I have examined the matter 
and find that out of 450,000,000 people in 
Europe less than 10,000,000 are dissatisfied 
over territorial assignments. This includes 
the Polish corridor, upper Sliesia, Bessara- 
bia, Macedonia, the Austrians assigned to 
Italy, the Germans and Hungarians in 
Czechoslovakia and other dissatisfied ele- 
ments assigned to Rumania and Poland. 

“I believe that the dissatisfied people 
in Europe on grounds of territorial as- 
signment are less now than for several 
centuries.” 


Oklahoma City to Ask | 


For Federal Loans| 


Governor Murray Says State 
Not Responsible for Advance 


Oklahoma City, Okla., Aug. 8. | 

Governor Murray has announced he will 
aid Oklahoma City in obtaining loans from 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
but made it plain that any proposal for a 
loan by the city must include the under- 
standing the city and not the State will 
be responsible for repayment. 

The: Governor’s statement was made 
after a conference with Albert L. McRill, 
city manager, regarding tentative plans of 
the municipality to seek two $500,000 loans, 
one for ‘self liquidating pubdiic works, in 
this case. waterworks extensions, and one 
for “relief” work to help solve the unem- | 
ployment problem. 

Governor Murray said the city, if the 
council decides to seek the loans, must fol- 
low the constitutional "provisions relating 
to creation of a debt, with a vote of the 
people. Any bonds thus approved, ac- 
cording to Mr. McRill, would be sold to 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
at a low rate of interest. 

Mr. McRill said the Governor will be 
informed of. the plans of the city when 





between two plants, both native to Mada- 


| culture. 


Roy D. Chapin Takes 


| had been made, covering 71,634 kilometers 





finally worked out, and that a formal re- 
quest for the Federal loan will be filed as 
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New Rubber Vine 


Grown in Florida 








Hybrid Said to Yield Twice as 
Much Rubber as Either of 
Rarent Plants 





' A hybrid rubber vine which yields twice 
as much rubber as either of its parents 
has been produced by the Department of 
Agriculture near Miami, Fla. It is a cross 


gascar, one long grown in Plorida as an 
ornamental, and the other naturalized in 
many placés in Mexico and the West In- 
dies. > 

The planting of Madagascar rubber 
vines as ornamentals is spreading rapidly 
in Florida, Arizona, and southern Cali- 
fornia, 


The new hybrid rubber vine showed a 
rubber content between 4 and 5 per cent 
in monthly periods of analysis, reaching 
nearly 7 per cent in some cases. The 
vines of the parest species seldom yield 
more than 3 per cent. 

Because the seed of the hybrid does not 
run true and produce the same type of 
plant as the hybrid itself, the rubber work- 
ers propagate new plants by cuttings. The 
vine is a perennial and once planted, a 
regular production of rubber might be 
practicable. Propagation methods are be- 
ing studied to increase the supply of 
hybrid material, but none is available for 
distribution at present. 

The Department is also experimenting 
with desert plants which grow in south- 
ern Arizona and California and which 
show prospects for rubber production. 
The most promising is a native milk- 
weed that could be grown in large quan- 
tities in the desert districts, in the event 
that a domestic production of rubber be- 
came necessary.—(Department of Agri- 


Oath of Office as New 


Commerce Secretary 


Succeeds Mr. Lamont; Ex- 
presses Gratification at 
‘Better Tone’ Prevailing | 
In Trade and Industry 


Although preferring to make no definite 
predictions as to the immediate future of 
business, Roy D. Chapin, who has been 
chairman of the board of the Hudson Mo- 
tor Company, stated orally Aug. 8, after 
taking the oath of office as Secretary of | 
Commerce, that he was “very hopeful” 
about the situation. 

Mr. Chapin was asked whether he 
thought the business situation was im- 
proving or was on a sounder basis. 

“That is a leading question,” the new 
Cabinet member declared. “There is no 
man whose judgment on that point can 
be accurate, T am hopeful—very hope- 
ful.” A better tone prevails in industry 
and trade, he said. — 

Mr. Lamont Welcomes Successor 

The new Secretary of Commerce s8uc- 
ceeds Robert P. Lamont, who resigned to 
re-enter private enterprise. Mr. Lamont 
welcomed Mr. Chapin to his new position. 

“I am sure,” said the retiring Secretary, 
‘that every business man enthusiastically 
approves the President’s choice in this in- 
stance. I am sure, also, that you will re- 
ceive the same loyal cooperation I have 
had in my three and one half years in 
this office, which I now turn over to you.” 

Responding, Mr. Chapin said: “I am 
glad indeed to know that you are so con- 
vinced of the skill and inherent capacity 
of the organization. Probably at no previ- 
ous moment in the history of the country 
could such a service prove so useful as it 
can today. 


Better Tone Prevails He Said 


“Naturally, like every other American, I 
am gratified at the unmistakably better 
tone that now prevails in our industries 
and marts of trade. Concerning the 
future trend, I will not be so bold as to 
venture a prediction now—but one thing 
is very certain: We must all exert our- 
selves to the utmost, striving to strengthen 
all favorabe factors and to make the in- 
evitable, definite ‘turn’ come as soon and 
with as much security as possible. 

“The facilities of the Department of 
Commerce, designed solely to help busi- 
ness in all of its manifold aspects, should 
prove a potent instrument in aiding an 
advance along the upward road. 

“I think I see possibilities in this De-| 
partment which I hope will continue un-% 
der my administration to help the business 
situation as much as possible. Secretary 
Lamont made great progress, and I shall 
try to carry on from where he left off.” 

Questioned as to whether his policy 
would emphasize export trade, Mr. Chapin 
said he had always had a keen interest 
in the foreign trade of the country. The 
new Secretary called a conference of all 
Bureau heads shortly after he was in- 
ducted into office. 





Siam Is Developing | 
Air Transportation | 


| 
String of Airports Serves Com: | 
mercial Aviation Lines | 


The recent purchase by the Siamese | 
Government of two American pursuit | 
planes of the latest model served to focus 
attention on the rapid progress which 
Siam has made in aviation. 

According to a recent report from 
Bangkok, a string of airports has been 
built across the entire country, many of 
them having the most up-to-date equip- 
ment including raido. In the construction 
of some of these fields it was necessary to 
organize hunting expéditions to drive the 
tigers from nearby jungles before the! 
natives could be induced to do the work of 
clearing. 

“‘The\Siamese pilots, it is pointed out, are 
careful and efficient and know their coun- 
try thoroughly. 

The report of the transport company 
which operates the commercial air lines 
in Siam shows that for the seven months 
of operation ending last March, 500 flights 


at an average speed of 151 kilometers per | 
hour. The company*stated that there was | 
not a single forced landing by one of its | 
planes during this period, nor was there | 
an accident or injury of any kind to pas- 
sengers. 

The Siamese air transport company | 
operates lines between Siam and Burma 
and Siam and French Indo-China. Trans- 
Siam service from far eastern points to) 
Europe has been established by French 
and Dutch lines, éach of which maintains 





| have described. Communities and nations | 


|Peace Conference at Versailles the victo- | 
|rious nations entered 


| unless some such step were taken modern 


; constantly growing destructiveness, as one | 


| treat them with the punctilios of the 
| duelist’s code. 
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him, his commerce, and his property, cer- 
tain rights of protection. And during the 
generations which preceded the Great 
War much of the growth of international 
humanitarianism was associated with at- 
tempts, not to abolish war but to narrow 
and confine its destructive effects by the 
development of these doctrines of neu- 
trality. 

Their chief purpose was to produce cases 
of safety for life and property in a world 
which still recognized and Jegalized the 
destruction of human life’ and property 
as one of the regular methods for the} 
settlement of international controversies 
and the maintenance of international 
policy. 

The mechanical inventions of the cen- 
tury preceding the Great War and the 
revolutionary changes in industrial and 
social organization by which they were 
accompanied have produced inevitable 
effects upon the concept of war which I 


became less self-contained and more in- 
terdependent; the populations of indus- 
trialized states became much larger and 
more dependept for their food supplies 
upon far distant sources; the ..civilized 
world fhus became very much more vul-| 
nerable to war. 

On the other hand, with these mechan- 
ical advances modern armies became more 
easily transportable-and therefore larger 
ang were armed with more destructive 

pons. By these changes the incon- 
sistency of war with normal life became 
sharper and more acute; the destructive- 
ness of war to civilization became more 
emphatic; the abnormality of war became 
more apparent. The laws of neutrality 
became increasingly ineffective to’prevent 
even strangers to the original quarrel 
from being drawn into the general con- 
flict. 

Finally there came the Great War, 
dragging into its maelstrom almost the 
entire civilized world; tangible proof was 
given of the impossibility of ‘confining 
modern war within any narrow limits; 
and it became evident to the most casual | 
observer that if this evolution were per- 
mitted to continue, war, perhaps the next 
war, would drag down and utterly destroy 
our civilization. 


Community Principles 
In League Covenant 


Before this war was over it began to) 
be called “a war to end war,” and at the 


into a covenant | 
which sought to reduce the possibility of 
war to its lowest terms. | 

The League of Nations Covenant did not 
undertake entirely to proscribe wars be-| 
tween nations. It left unrestricted a zone 
in which such wars might occur without 
reprobation. Furthermore, it provided un- | 
der certain circumstances for the use of) 
force by the community of nations against 





a wrongdoer as a sanction. 


It created a community group of na-| 
tions. pledged to restrict war and equipped | 
with machinery for that purpose. Some 
of this machinery—notably Article 11, ; 
which provides, on a threat of war, for 
the calling of a conference for purposes 
of conciliation—has on several occasions 
proved a valuable influence in the pre-| 
vention of war. 

Another important and beneficent re- 
sult of the League organiaztion has been | 
the regular conferences which are held 
between the representatives of the differ-' 
ent nations. These discussions have | 
proved to be effective agencies for the} 
settlement of controversies and thus for 
war prevention. 

By them there also has been developed, | 
particularly among the nations of Europe, ! 
a community spirit which can be evoked) 
to prevent war. In all of these ways 
there has been produced the beginning | 
of a group sentiment which is wholly at| 
variance with some of the old doctrines 
in respect to war. 


Renunciation of War 


In Pact of Paris 


Nine years later, in 1928, came the still | 
more sweeping step of the Pact of Paris, | 
the Briand-Kellogg Pact. In this treaty 
substantially all the nations of the world 
united in a covenant in which they re- 
nounced war altogether as an instrument 
of national policy in their relations with 
one another and agreed that the settle-| 
ment of all disputes or conflicts of what- 
ever nature among them should never be) 
sought except by pacific means. 

The change of attitude on the part of 
world public opinion toward former cus-| 
toms and doctrines, which is evidenced 
by these two treaties, is so revolutionary 
that it is not surprising that the progress 
has outstripped the landmarks and ori- 
entation of many observers. 

The treaties signalize a revolution in 
human thought, but they are not the re- | 
sult of impulse or thoughtless sentiment. | 
At bottom they are the growth of neces- | 
sity, the product of a consciousness that | 





civilization would be doomed. Under its 
present organization the world simply 
could not go on recognizing war, with its 


of the norma! instrumentalities of human 
ife. 

Human organization has become too 
complex, too: fragile, to be subjected to 
the hazards of the new agencies of de- 
struction turned loose. under the sanc-! 
tion of international law. So the entire 
central point from which the problem} 
was viewed was changed. War between 
nations was renounced by the signatories 
of the Briand-Kellogg Treaty. This means 
that it has become illegal throughout 
practically the entire world. It is no 
longer to be the source and subject of 
rights. 

It is no‘longer to be the principle! 
around which the duties, the conduct, and 
the rights of nations revolve. It is an} 
illegal thing. Hereafter when two na-| 
tions engage in armed conflict either one | 





|}or both of them must be wrongdoers— | 


violators of this general treaty law. We, 
no longer draw a circle around them and| 


Instead we denounce them 
as lawbreakers. 

By that very act we have made obsolete | 
many legal precedents and have given 
the legal profession the task of reexamin- 
ing many of its codes and treaties. 

The language of the Briand-Kellogg | 
Treaty and the contemporaneous state- | 
ments of its founders make its purpose 
clear. Some of its critics have asserted | 
that the Pact was really not a treaty at 
all; that it was not intended to confer | 
rights and liabilities; that it was a mere 
group of unilateral statements made by 
the signatories, declaring a pious purpose 
on the part of each, of which purpose the 
signatory was to be the sole judge and 
executor, and for a violation of which no 
other signatory could call him to ac- 
count. 

If such an interpretation were correct, | 
it would reduce the Pact to a mere ges- 





goon as Joan rules are received from Wash-/|a weekly sevice.—(Department of Com-|ture. If its promises conferred no rights | 


ington, 
N 


i, merce.) | 


as between the members of the com-! 


| nations. 
| finded by countless precedents. 


Peace Efforts Under Kellogg Treaty 
Are Reviewed by Secretary Stimson 


Pact Binds America to Consult With Other Nations to Avoid 
War, He Says in Outlining American Policy Before Coun- 
cil on Foreign Relations 








munity of signatories, it would be a sham. 
It would be worse than a nullity, for its 
failure .would carry down the faith of 
the world in other efforts for peace. 

But such’ critics are wrong. There is 
nothing in the Ianguage of the Pact nor 
in its contemporaneous history to justify 
such an interpretation. On its face it is 
a treaty containing definite promises. In 
its preamble it expressly refers tothe 
“benefits ‘furnished by this treaty,” and 
states that ‘any signatory power violating 
its promise shall be denied those benefits. 

The correspondence of the framers of 
the treaty show they intended it to be 
a treaty, which would confer benefits, 
which might be lost by a violation thereof. 
During the period when the treaty was 
under negotiation, Mr. Kellogg declared 
in a public address: 

“If war is to be abolished it must ,be 
through the conclusion of a specific treaty 
solemnly binding the parties not to resort 
to war with one another. It cannot be 
abolished by a mere declaration in the 


preamble of a treaty.” (Speech of March | 
15, 1928, before the Council on Foreign | 


Relations at New York.) 


|Right of Self-defense 


Is Only Limitation 


In drafting the treaty Mr. Kellogg 
rightly and tenaciously fought for a clear, 
terse prohibition of war free from any 
detailed definitions or reservations. 


simple and unconditional that the people 
of all nations could understand it, a de- 
claration which could be a rallying point 
for world sentiment, a foundation on 
which to build a world peace.” (Speech of 
March 28, 1930, before the League of 
Political Education at New York.) 

Any othe rcourse would have opened 
the door to..technicalities and destructive 
limitations. 

As it stands, the only limitation to the 
broad covenant against war is the right 
of self-defense. This right is so inherent 
and universal that it was deemed un- 
necessary even to insert it expressly in 


the treaty. It is also so well understood | 


that it does not weaken the treaty.’ It 
exists in the case of the individual under 
domestic law, as well as in the case of 
the nation and its citifies under the law of 
It limits have been clearly de- 


A nation which sought to mask imperial- 
istic policy under the guise of the defense 
of its nationals would soon be unmasked. 
It could not long hope to conmuse or 
mislead public opinion on a subject so 
well understood or in a world in which 
facts can be so easily ascertained and ap- 


praised as they can be under the journal-| 


istic conditions of today. 

The Briand-Kellogg Pact provides for 
no sanctions of force. It does not require 
any signatory to intervene with measures 
of force in case the Pact is violated. In- 
stead it rests upon the sanction of public 


opinion, which can be made one of the | 
most potent sanctions of the world. Any 


other course, through the possibility of en- 
tangling the signatories in international 
politics, would, have confused the broad 
simple aim of the treaty and prevented 
the development of that public opinion 
upon which it most surely relies. 

Public opinion is thé sanction which lies 
behind all international intercourse in 
times of peace. Its efficacy depends upon 
the will of the people of the world to make 
it effective. If they desire to make it ef- 


fective, it will be irresistible. These critics 


who scoff at it have not accurately ap- 
praised the evolution in world opinion 
since the Great War. 

From the day of its ratification on July 


24, 1929, it has been the determined aim of 


the American Government to make this 


sanction of public opinion effective and to 
insure that the Pact of Paris should be- 
come a living force in the world. We have 


recognized the hopes which it represented. 
We have resolved that they should not 


be disappointed. 
| We have recognized that its effectiveness 
depends upon the cultivation of the mutual 


fidelity and good faith of the group of na- 
tions which has become its signatories, and 
which comprises virtually all of the na- 


tions of the world. We ‘have been deter- 


mined that the new order represented by 
this great treaty shall not fail. 


Declaration of President 
And Mr. MacDonald 


President Hoover | 
joined with Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, the 
in a/ 
joint statement at the Rapidan in which 


In October, 1929, 
Prime ‘Minister of Great Britain, 


they declared: 


“Both our Governments resolve to ac- 
cept the Peace Pact not only as a dec- 
laration of good intentions, but as a pos- 
itive obligation to direct national policy | 
'in accordance with its pledge.” 


That declaration marked an epoch. 
In the Summer of 


northern Manchuria. 
signatories of the Pact. 


the Pact. Later during the same Autumn, 
when hostilities actually broke out and 
military forces of Russia had crossed the 


Manchurian boundary and attacked the | 
forces of China, our Government commu- | 
nicated with all of the signatories of the 
suggesting that they urge upon) 
Russia and China a peaceful solution. of 


Pact, 


the controversy between them. 
Thirty-seven of these nations associated 


| themselves with our action or signified 
their approval of our attitude. Although 





The... 


PRESIDENT'S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


Aug. 8, 1932 
9:45 a. m—Senator Moses (Rep.), of 

New Hampshire, called to discuss condi- 

tions in the Northeastern States. 


11:15 p. m—James Francis Burke, of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., called. Subject of con- 
ference not announced. 


11:30 a. m.—Jefferson Myers, former 
member of the United States Shipping 
Board, called to pay his respects before 
leaving for his home in Oregon. 


11:45 a. m—James A. Garfield, of 
Cleveland, O., called. Subject of con- 
ference not announced. 

2 p. m.—Senator Moses returned to 
continue his conference. 


4:20 p. m—James Francis Burke 
conferred again with the President. 

4:35 p. m.—Ogden L. Mills, Secretary 
of the Treasury, called. Subject of con- 
versation not announced. 


In | 
i his own words he sought “a treaty so 


1929 hostilities 
threatened between Russia and China in 
Both nations were | 
It was the most 
difficult portion of the world in which 
such a challenge to this treaty could have 
occurred. Yet we at once took steps to 
organize public opinion in favor of peace. 

We communicated with the Govern-| 
ments of Great Britain, Japan, France, 
Italy, and Germany, and the attention of 
the Governments of Russia and China was 
| formally: called to their obligations under 











the aspect of the controversy had been 
extremely threatening and the forces of 
Russia had penetrated nearly a hundred 
miles within the boundaries of China, the 
restoration of the status quo ante was ac- 
cepted by both parties and the invading 
forces promptly withdrawn. 

In September, 1931, hostilities broke out 
between the armed forces of Japan and 
China in the same quarter of the world, 
Manchuria, and the situation was brought 
tothe attention of the Council of the 
League of Nations, which was actually in 
session in Geneva. We were invited to 
confer as to the bearing of the Pact of 
Paris upon the controversy. 

We promptly accepted the invitation. 
designating a representative to meet with 
the Council for that purpose; and the at- 
tention of the two disputants was called 
to their obligations under the Pact by 
France, Great Britain, Italy, Spain, Nor- 
way, and the United States. J 

The hostilities between Japanese and 
|Chinese armed forces,continued and pro- 


| tracted .efforts towards conciliation were 
made by the Council of the League, which 
had taken jurisdiction of the matter. The 
American Government maintained its at- 
titude of sympathetic cooperation with 
the efforts of the Council and acting in- 
dependently through the diplomatic chan- 
nels endeavored to reenforce the Council’s 
efforts at conciliation. 

Finally, when in spite of these efforts 
Japan had occupied all of Manchuria, the 
American Government formally notified 
both that country and China, on January 
7, 1932, that it would not recognize any 
situation, #freaty, or agreement which 
might ‘be brought about by means con- 
trary to the covenant and obligations of 
the Pact of Paris. Subsequently, on March 
11, this action of the American Govern- 
ment was endorsed by the Assembly of the 
League of Nations, at a meeting in which 
fifty nations were represented. 

On that occasion, under cireumstances 
of the utmost formality and solemnity, a 
resolution was adopted, unanimously, 
Japan alone refraining from voting, in 
|when the Assembly declared that “it is 
incumbent upon the members of the 
League of Nations not to recognize any 
situation, treaty or agreement which will 
be brought about by means contrary to the 
Covenant of the League of Nations or to 
the Pact of Paris.” 


Policy of Nations 
On Manchuria Cited 


These successive steps can not be ade- 
| quately appraised unless they are measured 
in the light of the vital change of point 
of view which I have described in the 
opening of this address. They were the 
acts of nations which were bound to- 
gether by a new viewpoint towards war, 
as well as by covenants which made that 
viewpoint in reality. Except for this new 
viewpoint and these covenants, these 
transactions in far-off Manchuria, under 
the rules of international law theretofore 
obtaining, might not have been deemed 
the cor, }.rn of the United States and these 
fifty other natiOns. 

Under the former concepts of interna- 
tional law when a conflict occurred, it 
was usually deemed the concern only of 
the parties to the conflict. The others 
could only exercise and express a strict 
neutrality alike towards the injured and 
the aggressor. If they took any action or 
even expressed an opinion, it was likely 
to be deemed a hostile act towards the 
nation against which it was directed. 

The direct individual interest which each 
nation has in preventing a war had not 
yet been fully appreciated, nor had that 
interest been given legal recognition.. But 
now under the covenants of the Briand- 
Kellogg Pact such a conflict becomes of 
concern to everybody connected with the 
Pact. All of the steps taken to enforce the 
treaty must be judged by this new situa- 
tion. As was said by Mr. Briand, quoting 
the words of President Coolidge: “An act 
of war in any part of the world is an act 
that injures the interests of my country.” 
The world has learned that great lesson 
and the signature of the Briand-Kellogg 
Treaty codified it. 

Thus the power of the Briand-Keliogg 


unless it is assumed that behind it rests 
the combined weight of the opinion of the 
entire world united by a deliberate cove- 
nant which gives to each nation the 
right to express its moral judgment. 
When the American Government took 
the responsibility of sending its note of 
January 7th last, it was a poineer. It was 
appealing to a new common sentiment 
;and to the provisions of a Treaty as yet 





tively little moment to the aggressor. 
Moral Disapproval 
Shown to Be Power ful 


nations took their stand beside the posi- 
tion of the American Government, the sit- 
|uation was revealed in its true sense. 
|Moral disapproval, when it becomes the 


a significance hitherto unknown in inter- 
|national law. For never before has inten- 


| mobilized. 

Another consequence which follows this 
development of the Briand-Kellogg Treaty. 
which I have been describing, is that con- 
sultation between the signatories of the 
Pact when faced with the threat of its 
violation becomes inevitable. Any effec- 
tive invocation of the power of world opin- 
ion postulates discussion and‘consultation. 

As long as the signatories of the Pact 
support the policy which the American 
Government has endeavored to establish 
during the past three years of arousing 
a united and living spirit of public opin- 
ion as a sanction of the Pact, as long as 
this course is adopted and endorsed by the 
great nations of the world who are signa- 
tories of that Treaty, consultations will 
| take place as an incident to the unifica- 
| tion of That opinion. 
|_ The course which was followed in the 
| Sino-Japanese controversy last Winter 
shows how naturally and inevitably con- 
sultation was restorted to in this effort to 
|mobilize the public opinion of the world. 
| The moment a situation arose which 
| threatened the effectiveness of this Treaty, 
which the peoples of the world have come 
|to regard as so vital to the protection 
|of their interests, practically all the na- 
tions consulted in an effort to make ef- 
| fective the great peaceful purposes of that 
Treaty. 

That the Pact thus necessarily carries 
with it the implication of consultation has 
perhaps not been fully appreciated by its 
well-wishers who have been so anxious 
that it be implemented by a formal provi- 
sion for consultation. But with the clari- 
fication which has been given to its signifi- 
eance by the developments of the last 
three years, and the vitality with which 
it has been imbued by the positive con- 
struction put upon it, the misgivings of 
those well-wishers should be put at rest. 

That the American people subscribe to 
this view is made clear by the fact that 
each of the platforms recently adopted by 





} 


Treaty can not be adequately appraised | 


untested. Its own refusal to recognize the | 
fruits of aggression might be of compara- | 


But when the entire group of civilized | 


disapproval of the whole world, takes on| 


national opinion been so organized and | 
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Of Drugs Advised 


Federal Regulations Regarding 
Labeling of Medicinal 
Products Explained 


Contrary to popular opinion, the vee 
eral pure food and drug law does not re- 
quire that all drugs offered to the public 
be harmless. If it did, many drugs—ex- 
tremely useful in the treatment of dis- 
ease—would be denied the public and the 
physician. But the act does require that 
drugs be labeled correctly and that no 
claims for the prevention, mitigation,. or 
cure of disease that can not be borne out 
in actual practice be printed: upon the 
labels of articles shipped interstate. 

The act further requires that.drugs be | 
of the standard of strength and ‘purity 
which their labels profess them to be. 
The standards by which drugs and 
pharmaceuticals are judged under the law 
are the United States Pharmacopoeia and 
the National Formulary—guidebooks of 
the medical and pharmacological profes- 
sions. 

In case a drug product contaiys alco- 
ho}, morphine, opium, cocaine, heroin, | 
alpha .or beta eucaine, chloroform, cau- 
nabis indica, chloral hydrate, or acetani- | 
lid, or any derivative or preparation of 
any such substances, the law requires 
that the label bear a statement. declar- 
ing the quantity or proportion of these | 
drugs present. Such label declarations | 
permit the purchaser to use some dis-| 
crimination in the selection of medicines | 
and avoid the purchase of those contain- 
=. habit-forming or dangerous ingredi- | 
ents. 

Since the law applies to imported goods | 
as ‘well as those domestically. produced, 
the Government maintains careful super- 
vision of all crude drugs and drug prod-| 
ucts entered at American ports. ‘Gov- 
ernment examination of imported prod-| 
ucts assures the buyer goods that meet 
the rigid standards — (Department of Agri- | 
culture.) 


Parcel Post Count 
Planned on Mail to 
And From Canada 


Tabulation to Be Made to 
Determine Exchange 
Rates Next Year, Says Post 
Office Department 











A count of parcel-post packages ex- 
changed between the United States and! 
Canada, to serve as a basis on which to| 
adjust accounts between the countries, 
will be made by the Post Office Depart- 
ment Oct. 1 to 7, inclusive, it was stated 
orally at the Department Aug. 8. 

The count, covering all parcel-post pack- | 
ages dispatched and received, will be made | 
at all authorized United States exchange 
post offices and railway post offices, it 
was explained. Results of the count will! 
determine parcel-post exchange rates be- | 
tween the countries for the coming year. 

The following additional information was 
made available: 

Customs Declarations Required 

Only parcel-post packages with customs 
declarations attached will be included in 
the count. All ordinary or insured parcel- 
post packages, including those sent out- 
side of mail sacks containing bees or baby 
chicks, will be counted, and the totals 
sent to the Department, where final tabu- 
lations will be compiled. . 

Packages of books or other printed mat- 
ter prepaid at printed matter rates, pack- 
ages weighing 8 ounces or less prepaid at 
| any rate, packages of samples of merchan- 
dise weighing up to 18 ounces prepaid at 
the sample rate, and packages prepaid at 
the letter rate will not be included in the 
count. No parcels weighing less than 8 
ounces or more than 15 pounds will be 
counted. 





the two great party convnetions at Chi- 
cago contains planks endorsing the prin- 
ciple of consultation. 

I believe that this view of the Briand- 
Kellogg Pact which I have discussed will 
become one of the great and permanent 
policies of our Nation. It is founded upon 
conceptions of law and ideals of peace 
which are among the most cherished faiths 
of the American people. 

It is a policy which combines the readi- 
ness to cooperate for peace and justice 
in the world, which Americans have al- 
ways manifested, while at the same time 
it preserves the independence of judgment 
and the flexibility of action upon which 
| our people have always insisted. I beljeve 
that this policy must strike a chord of 
sympathy in the conscience of all other 
nations. We all feel that the lessons taught 
by the Great War must not be forgotten. 

The determination to abolish war which 
emerged from that calamity must not be 
relaxed. These aspirations of the world 
are expressed in the great peace Treaty 
which I have described. It is only by con- 
tinued vigilance that this Treaty can be 
built into an effective living reality. The 
American people are serious in their sup- 
port and evaluation of the Treaty. They 
will not fail to do their share in this en- 


Care in Selection _|Mexico Advances 


Pace» §3* 


Import Duties on | 
Certain Products 





Increases Together 
Several New Tariff Items 
To Expedite Clearances 
Effective Aug. 12 


(Continued from Page 1.] 


ances by better tariff classifications. 
The new rates of import duties on prode 
ucts of primary interest to American ex 
porters, in Mexico pesos per légal kild 
unless otherwise specified, are as follows, 
old rates. being shown in parentheses 
where possible: ; 
Foodstuffs :—Salted 
seasoned with salt, 
(0:25); Kam, bacon, 
(0.50); meat @xtract, 0.70 (0.60); canned 
meats, not. specified, 0.55 (0.50; codfish, 
dried, salted or smoked, however packedy 
0.40 (0.35); fish and shellfish, dried, salte 
smoked or seasoned with salt, 0.30 (0.25) ; 
canned fish and shellfish and canned 
meats, not specified, 040 (0.35); cone 
densed evaporated or powdered milk, 0.20 
(0:5); hog lard, in car or ship tanks, 0.23 
(0.20); hog lard in other containers, 0.33 
(0.30). 

Duties on Other Foodstuffs 

Canned vegetables, not ‘specified, ang 
canned asparagus, mushrooms, and toma« 
toes, 0.40 (0.35); mustard and tomato sauca, 
040 (0.35); potato chips, 0.40 (0.35); saucesy 
not specified, 0.40 (0.35); vegetables, dried, 
salted or toasted, not specified, 0.40 (0.3533 
starches and flours, not specified, when 
mixed with cocoa in a proportion not to 
exceed 50. per cent, without sugar, 0.50 
(0.35); chocolate, confections and all kindg 
of candy, not specified, 4.00 (2.00). 

Iron or Steel Products— Twisted, barbed 
wire and iron or steel for fences, 0.04 pex 
gross kilo (0.03); iron or steel tube 
piping and connections, with an interio 
diameter up to 15 centimeters, 0.07 pea 
gross kilo (0.06); the same, with an in¢ 
térior diameter of more than 15 centie 
meters, 0.02 per gross kilo (0.015). 

Chemical and Other Products 

Chemical and Other Products: Mixtures 
of paraffin and coloring matters for the 
manufacture of carbon paper,, 0.25 per 
gross kilo (new classification); mixtures 
and preparations or organic origin, used in 
the manufacture of toilet articles, not pere 
fumed, 2.00 (new classification); causti¢ 
soda and potash, 0.08 per gross kilo (0.07)§ 
mixtures and preparations of mineral orié¢ 
gin and those of organic-metallic origin, 
used in the manufacture of toilet articles, 
not perfumed, 2.00 (new classification) ; in« 
secticides in the form of straw or punk, not 
perfumed, 0.30 (0.20); stringed and wind 
musical instruments of all kinds, not autoe 
matic, and not specified, including sent 


meats, smoked of 
not specified, 0.30 
and sausages, 0.58 


cases, 1.50 (1.20), and musical instrume 
of’other nonspecified systems, not au 
matic, including their cases, 1.50 (1.20). 
In addition to the above basic rates 
import duty, there is a surtax of 3 per ce 
of duty on freight shipments and 10 
cent of duty on parcel post shipments. 


‘Snow Packs Assure 
Adequate Irrigation 


High Water Supply Noted ix 
| Rocky and Sierra Ranges 


Farmers and ranches who depend o1 
irrigation for their water supply need n 
lose any sleep this Summer over a beh 
ened: water shortage or flood. Surve 
made by the United States Weather Bue 
reau last Winter and early in the Spring 
showed that the snow pack this year in 
the Rocky and Sierra Nevada Mountains 
|is the kind that can be counted on tq@ 
give a steady supply of water throughs 
out the season. 

Last Winter’s snow pack, according t@ 
|M. W. Hayes, of the Weather Burea 
was solid, with a high water content 
| Fluffy snow, which has a low water cor 
| tent, Mr. Hayes explains, is largely ree 
sponsible for floods and water shortages, 
It melts quickly, so that great torrents 
flow down the mountain sides, causing 
much damage, as well as depleting the 
| reservoirs. 
| The true nature of a snow pack can bé@ 
determined only by examining sampleg 
taken at the highest altitudes, where the 
ice fields remain unmelted until late Sume 
mer or Fall. Snow slides make this a ve 
hazardous undertaking. One member 
the Weather Bureau lost his life a few 
years ago while making a survey. The 
surveyors push sample tubes down initio 
the snow and weigh the cylindrical Hog 

iog 


tions thus obtained. From the relat 
of the height of the sample to its weig 
the water content of the entire snow pack 
can be calculated. 

Even a solid snow pack sometimes causeg 
a flood, if the weather turns unseasonabl 
hot or rainy, Mr. Hayes says. A sligh 
flood early in June in the Colorado River 
Basin, where work on the Hoover Dam 
is now in progress, resulted from suc’ 
conditions. Warnings sent out from t 
Weather Bureau, however, made it pose 
sible to’ take proper precautions, which 





deavor. 











prevented any amage.—(Department of 
Agriculture.) é 
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Rights in Use of Unpledged Stock Changes Enacted 
Of Building Association Defined In Federal Estate | 


Court Holds Shares Cannot Be Used in Part) Tax Law Defined 
Payment of Mortgage Debt to Loan Group 


Registry Denied | 
Of ‘Spartan’ for 
- Storage Battery 


« CURRENT LAW » 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


BANKRUPTCY—Claims—Priority—Wages earned within three months of bank- 
ruptcy—Inactive employe— 

Claim of bankrupt’s employe for wages which the bankrupt had agreed to pay 
her during the three months preceding the commencement of bankruptcy proceed- 
ings was a preferred claim under a provision of the Bankruptcy Act for priority 
in the payment of wages “earned” during such period, although she did not per- 
form any services for the bankrupt during the three months. She had been em- 
ployed to do certain work and had held herself in readiness therefor but had not 
been called upon to do the work because the bankrupt had not been prepared for 


Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library 
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Revenue Bureau Explains 


e jected Opposition of 
f race ES Effect of Revisions on 


Owner of ‘Sparton’ for 
Automobile Horns: and 


Baton Rouge, La. | to br od “ ooere - = or a 

MESTEAD ION possible liquidation 0! e association. 
per v vs Such a ruling would be in conflict with the 
well recognized, principle that the liability 


Radio Receiving Sets 


Tue SPARKS-WITHINGTON COMPANY 
Vv. 
. Price BATTERY CORPORATION. 
Commissioner of yh iowa 

. rom Examiner of Interferences. 

Genecition No. 11375 to registration of | 

' trade mark for Electric Storage Bat- 
teries, Storage Battery Cases, etc., ap- 
plication filed Jan. 16, 1931, Serial No. 
310025. 

Denison & TxHompson for Thé Sparks- | 
Withington Company; J6sePpH G. DENNY 
Jr., for Price Battery Corporation. 

Commissioner’s Opinion 
July 21, 1932 


Kinwan, First Assistant Commis- 


Morris DrexFvs. 
Louisiana Suprethe Court. 
No. 31893. 


damus and prohibition. 
Opinion of the Court 
July 20, 1932 

Baunot, J—-Relator became a share- 
holdet and debtor of the respondent 
homestead association, to the amount of 
$15,500. The indebtedness was secured by 
a vendor’s lien and mortgage on the prop- 


erty described in the application of relator 


herein for writ of certiorari, mandamus 
andi prohibition. 


After reducing the sum of thé loan to 
$12,3 8, relator failed to meet the pay- 
ments, as stipulated in the mortgage, and 
respondent proceeded via executive to en- 
force payment of that sum, together with 





sioner—This case comes on for review,) 
on appeal of the applicant, Price Battery | 
Corporation, of the decision of the Ex-| 
aminer of Interferences sustaining the | 
opposition of The Sparks-Withington | 
Company, and adjudging the applicant 
not entitled to the registration for which | 
it has applied. | 


+++ 


interest thereon at the rate of $80.60 per 
month from June 1, 1931, until paid and 
10 per cent on the aggregate of said prin- 
cipal and interest, as attorney’s fees. 

The proceedings, in every respect, were 
regular, and the mortgaged property was 
seized and advertised for sale. 


Pending the sale relator secured a pre- 


liminary injunction restraining the re-| 


Application for writs of certiorari, man- | 


holders are residuary. 


by law for the withdrwal of membership 
in the association. We are of the opinion 
| that the only way in which full paid un- 
pledged stock in a Louisiana homestead 
building and loan association, as long as 
there is an unsatisfied list-of withdrawals 
jon the association’s register, can be sur- 
rendered and payment thereof enforced, 
{is by giving the notice and having the ap- 
| plication, as required by Section II of Act 
120 of 1902, placed on the association's 
withdrawal list, for payment in due course. 
++ + 

| The identical question which we are 
{now considering was propounded to the At- 
torney General of this State by Mr. Brock, 
|the bank examiner, last September, and 
|we think Mr. W. 
| Attorney General, answered it correctly. 
He said: 

“The opinion of this department that a 





The applicant seeks registration of the|Spondent from proceeding with the sale.| homestead which has a heavy withdrawal 


‘notation “Spartan” associated with the 
representation of an ancient warrior in| 
armor as a trade mark for use on electric | 
storage batteries, storage battery cases, | 
and storage battery cell connectors. Use| 
of the mark ufon the goods is claimed| 
since May 25, 1929. The opposer sets up 
prior adoption and use of the mark 

“Sparton” upon electric automobile horns 
and radio receiving sets, and claims own-| 
ership of registrations No. 93302, issued | 
Sept. 2, 1913, of this mark used upon elec- | 
tric horns, and No. 245218, issued Aug. 7,| 
1928, for the mark used upon radio re-| 
ceiving sets, loud speakers, and parts | 
thereof. Opposer further claims owner- | 
ship of registration No. 216034, issued Aug. | 
3, 1926, of the mark “Spartan” used like-| 
wise upon loud speakers for radio sets 
and radio receiving sets. 

Both parties have taken testimony. It 
satisfactorily appears that the opposer | 
‘was many years prior in the field in the 
adoption and use of its mark; that it has) 
expended large sums, approximately $3,-| 
500,000, in advertising its goods under} 
its mark; that it has sold electric horns} 
. to the extent of approximately $19,000,000 | 
fang has sold radio sets approximating 
$36,000,000. Opposer must be presumed | 
in consequence to be in possession of a) 
very valuable good will as an asset of its 
business. Under these circumstances if 
there is any reasonable probability of con- 
fusion in trade the applicant must be ne- 
mied registration. 

“Thé opposer does not manufacture nor 
sell electric batteries, but they are widely 
used in connection with electric horns and 
radio sets. The opposer has shown that 
it makes up sets of its electric horns for 
display purposes and equips them with 
storage batteries, and that it has also sold 
some of its radio sets equipped with stor-| 
age batteries. 

The goods of both parties are quite 
generally used together, especially in con- 
nection with automobiles, and are so 
closely associated that it would seem the 
*same mark appearing upon both kinds) 
of goods would result in the presumption 
of purchasers that both goods had the 
same origin. The two marks are deemed 
to be so nearly alike in spelling, sound, 
and significance that the slight differ-' 
ences would pass unnoticed. 

-~++ 

The applicant has contended that cer- 
tain agreements between the opposer 
and the original owner of the mark 
“Spartan” in connection with the use 
of the latter mark upon attachment- 
plugs, receptacles, and connectors estop 
the opposer in the instant proceeding 
from contending that there would be con- 
fusion between the applicant’s use of its 
mark upon batteries and the opposer’s 
use of its mark upon the electric horns 
and radio sets. 

* It is not thought these activities have 
any bearjng upon the case at bar. It is 
believed the applicant should not have 
adopted a mark so nearly like that of 
the opposer after the latter had so long, 
so widely and extensively used and ad- 
vertised its mark upon its goods. The 
applicant is deemed to have approached 
too closely the opposer’s mark. 

The decision of the examiner sustain- 
ing the opposition and adjudging the ap- 
plicant not entitled to the registration 
for which it has applied is affirmed. 


New Excise Levies 


Clarified in Rulings 


Medicinal Petroleum Jellies 
And Fish Nets Exempt 
am 

Petroleum jellies for strictly medicinal 


use, and fish nets are not taxable under 
the manufacturer’s excise levies of the 


Revenue Act of 1932, the Bureau of In-|up to date of cancellation only, together | 


ternal Revenue announced@ in two informal 
rulings made public Aug. 8. . | 

If a petroleum jelly is advertised as 
suitable for toilet as well as medicinal 
purposes, it will be taxed, the Bureau | 
pointed out. The two rulings follow inj 
full text: 

Reference is made to your letter of June 
23, 1932, in which you request information 
as to the taxability of petroleum jellies un- 
der section 603 of the Revenue Act of 
1932. 

You are advised that pure petroleum 
jellies, as well as petroleum jellies used 
stricly for medicinal purposes, are not tax- 


| ticulately. 


junction was based upon a provision of 
the act of mortgage which we here quote: 

“If,at any time before the value of his 
stock/ shall be equal to his indebtedness, 
the said purchaser should desire to pay, 


Association, in part payment of such in- 
debtedness, at their cash value, the shares 
herein pledged, and any unpledged shares 


in this Association, provided he pay cash | 


the balance of such indebtedness, and then 
it shall be the duty ef the president or 
vice president of said iation to cancel 
said stock and to give and render to said 
purchaser a proper receipt and acquitance, 
as well as to surrender to him the evi- 


dence of such indebtedness.” (Italics by | 


the court.) 
~++ 


Relator purchased it at a substantial | 


discount, a number of full paid unpledged 
shares of stock of the respondent Asso- 


ciation, which, together with his pledged | 


stock and $572.18 in cash, equaled the sum 
of his indebtedness to the Association, and 
made a tender thereof to the respondent 
association in full payment of his indebt- 
edness to it. The Association refused to 
accept the tender, instituted foreclosure 


proceedings and relator applied for and| 


obtained the preliminary injunction men- 
tioned supra. 

Respondent Association excepted to the 
petition for injunction upoh the ground 
that it did not disclose a right or cause 
of action against it, and, reserving the 
benefit of its exceptions, it answered each 
article of the petitiion separately and ar- 
The case was heard and the 
court rendered a judgment recalling the 
writ for vacating the preliminary injunc- 
tion, refusing a permanent injunction; or- 
dering the Civil Sheriff to proceed with 
the execution of the writ of executory 
process, and taxing the relator with the 
costs of this proceeding. Relator applied 
to this court for writs of review, mandamus 
and prohibition, and there is attached to 
his application the written assent of re- 
spondent to the issuance of a rule nisi. 
The rule issued, the record has been sent 
up, the trial judge and respondent home- 
stead association have filed returns, and 
the matter has been submitted for review. 


An unusual interest in the decision of 
this case is manifested by many prominent | 


attorneys of the Orleans bar, which is 
shared in by the Attorney General of the 
State and the State Bank Examiner and 
Supervisor of Homestead Building and 
Loan Association. 

In addition to the original briefs of the 
litigants, respondent has filed a reply 
brief and attorneys, including the Attorney 
General, have, as amici curiae, appeared 
both for and against the granting of the 
writs applied for by the relator. 
the briefs have been helpful to the court 
in reaching its conclusion. 

The question presented for decision is 
a simple one, viz: Whether or not, when 
there is a waiting withdrawal list, a debtor 
of a homestead biulding and loan asso- 
ciation can liquidate his indebtedness to 
the association otherwise than.by payment, 
in cash, or by tender, at its then value, 
of his pledged stock in the association, 
and by the payment of the difference be- 
tween that value and the sum of the in- 


| debtedness in cash. 


++ + 
At the outset we are impressed with the 


association cannot validly enter into a con- 
tract with one of its members that is in 
conflict with the statute creating, regu- 
lating and defining the rights, powers 
and privileges of homestead associations. 
The permanent part of Section 11 of Act 
120 of 1902 is as follows: 

“Be it further enacted, etc., That a bor- 
rower may repay his loan at any time as 
provided in the act of incorporation or 
by-laws, but no loan shall be canceled un- 
less all the fines, interest and premiums 


with the sum actually borrowed, less the 
withdrawal value of the stock pledged 
shall be fully paid.” 

In our opinion the most reasonable in- 
terpretation of the section quoted is that 
a borrower can liquidate his indebtedness 
to a building and loan association only 
by the payment of the sum due, in cash, 
less the then withdrawal 
pledged stock in the association. 


Counsel 
for relator say: “The 


withdrawal value 


}of stock in a building and loan association | 


is always par.” 

Act 280 of 1916, amends Section 11 of 
Act 120 of 1902. Section 7 of the amend- 
ing statute definitely fixes the withdrawal 


All of | 


value of. his | 


| Relator’s application for a preliminary in- | list, and this opinion is restricted to such 


| Classes of homesteads, would be unauthor- 


|ized to permit payment except as provided 
by Section 11 of Act of 1902.” 

Counsel, in their several briefs, have 
| cited a number or cases, and have quoted, 


|settle and cancel said indebtedness, hej} at length from some of them. 
| shall have the right to surrender to the | 


Relator cites a line of authorities hold- 
}ing that where there is an irreconcilable 
conflict between a homestead™association’s 
}express agreements and its by-laws, the 
agreements prevails. We fail to see the 
|application of these decisions to the facts 
of this case. There is no intimation in 
them that the agreement was violative of 
the statute creating the association and 
defining its powers. - 


a contract has been executed by a cor- 
|poration and has been fully performed 
by either of the parties to it, neither of 
the parties will be permitted to say that 
the contract was not within the power of 
|the corporation. In all of these cases 
there had been an actual and full per- 
formance of the contract, not a mere ten- 
der of performance, as the record dis- 
closes is a fact of this case. Until the 





does not apply. 
+++ 
We have summarized the holdings of 


both lines of authorities cited by relator | 


rather than to review each case separately, 
believing that to do otherwise would serve 
no useful purpose. 

For the reasons stated, the rule nisi 


issued herein is recalled and vacated and | 


the relator’s application for writs of cer- 
tiorari, mandamus and prohibition is de- 
nied at his cost. 

Sr. Pavt, J., takes no part. 


| 
| 
| 


Philadelphia, Pa., Aug. 8.—The question 
|of the legality of corporate ownership of 
| the shares of national banks was discussed 
|at the recent convention of the National 
Association of State Banks by C. P. Zim- 
merman, secrc.ary of the Pennsylvania 
Bankers Association. 

Mr. Zimmerman based his remarks upon 
an. igterdepartmental opinion rendered in 
1911 by then Solicitor General of the 
|United States, recently made public by 
Senator Glass (Dem.), of Virginia, in the 
course of Senate debate. 

Mr. Zimmerman’s address follows in full 
text: 

The Senate Committee on Banking and 
;Currency recently dragged out of hiding 
| the 1911 opinion of Solicitor General Fred- 


}erick W. Lehman, in which is affirmed the! 


legal requirement that ownership of na- 


ticnal bank shares.be by natural persons | 


and conversely establishing the illegality 
of ownership of such shares by State char- 
jtered corporations. Banking circles 
throughout the United States have been 
,electrified—not to say alarmed—by this 
newly enunciated but nevertheless well- 
| defined principle. 


| Glass Bill Discussed 

| Many careful observers of the trend in 
|banking legislation at Washington have 
| been shocked to learn that following the 


|fact that a homestead biulding and loan | resurrection of this opinion, section 19 of 


| the Glass bill should prescribe a final and 
| complete overthrow of the autonomy of 
State laws respecting branch banking, in- 
volving the most revolutionary change in 
jthe banking structure of our Nation, pro- 
| posed in all the 60 years since the National 
Bank Act was placed on the statute books. 


Despite this radical move as provided for | 


|in the Glass bill, there are those in high 
authority at Washington who do not hesi- 


| tate at all about plunging ahead with this | 


| disturbing proposal. 


On the surface it would appear that a 
| general demand has now arisen outside of 
Washington for Federally imposed state- 
wide branch banking as an end in itself. 
It is represented that branch banking 
would offer better protection to bank de- 
| positors, although it has not operated in 
|that direction to any noticeable extent in 
|the United States. On the other hand 
everyone knows that to institute branch 
| banking, woujd inevitably open the way to 
l.eadless promotion of bank consolidations 
| bringing eventual disaster upon our entire 
|banking and business structure. 


Weaknesses Detailed 
We are told that banking leadership in 


able under section 603, Revenue Act of| value of the stock in a homestead asso-|NeW York, Philadelphia, Chicago and 


1932. 

The tax attaches to the sale by the 
manufacturer of all preparations which are 
used or applied, or intended to be used or 
applied for toilet purposes. The fact that | 
any particular products, preparation, or | 
substance coming within the scope of the 
act may have, or be held out to have, a | 
medicinal, stimulating remedial, or cura- 
tive value does not exempt it from the tax 
if it is commonly used as an adjunct to 
the toilet or for toilet purposes. 

If, however, the article is advertised and 
held out as being suitable for toilet pur- 
Poses, the tax will attach. Petroleum jelly 
used as a hair dressing (such as “Po- 
made”) is held taxable under section 603. 


drawals are paid. 
section the following: 
“Be it further enacted, etc., “That a 
member may withdraw his shares or 
credits thereon at any time by giving 
written notice of such intention and shall 
then be entitled to receive the amount 
paid in by him, and such proportion of 
the profits as the act of incoropration or 
by-laws may prescibe, less all — fines, 
charges, expenses and losses accrued or 
contingent to the time of notice of with- 


drawal as the board of directors may de- 
termine. 


We quote from the 


ie a ids 
Each association shall keep a register 
of notices of withdrawal in the order in 


|ciation, and the order in which with-| Other cities, does not favor federally im- 


| posed branch banking. These well in- 
formed bankers say that extremely dan- 
| gerous weaknesses would be bound to de- 
| velop. They say that under federally 
| authorized branch banking we would be 


| face to face with severe legislative com- 


Government might seek to impose. 


of the capital’ and assets of every cor- 
poration is, first, to meet the demands of 
its creditors. The rights of its stock- 


| It is shown that, when this suit was 
filed, there was a large number of ap- 
plications on the withdrawal register of 
the respondent association. These appli- 
cants followed the procedure prescribed 


. Thompson, Assistant | 


The other authorities hold that ahs | 


t 


Credits, Dower Rights, 
Transfers and Allowances 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


“property previously taxed,” is that pro- 
viding for a decrease in such a deduction 
by a pro rata part of the other deduc- 
tions. What was thought to be an in- 
justice under the 1926 Act is illustrated by 
the folowing case: 

The decedent leaves. a gross estate of 
$1,000,000) charges of $200,000, bequest to 
individuals of $300,000, and the residue of 
his estate to charity; his gross estate in- 
cludes $300,000 of “property previously 
taxed.” It will be seen that the “residue” 
amounts to $500,000, and that the deduc- 
tions for charges, charity, property previ- 
ously taxed, and $100,000 specifi exemption 
exceed the gross estate and under the 1926 
Agt the estate would not be liable for tax 
notwithstanding the fact that $300,000 was 
left to individuals, this entire amount 
being applied on the-deduction for “prop- 
erty previously taxed.” 

Under the 1932 amendment, it will be 
noted that all other deductions total $800,- 
000, that the “property previously taxed” 
is three-tenths of the entire gross estate, 
and that the deduction for “property pre- 





| 
| 


ptaxes which are payable out of such be- 


|fore, the individual legatees actually re- 


| those taxes must be paid, and therefore 
contract is fully and actually performed | 


the principle announced, in those cases | 


| lowed for estate, inheritance, or similar | 


viously taxed” is reduced by three-tenths 
of $800,000, leaving a net deduction of 
$60,000, total deductions of $860,000, and 
a net estate of $140,000 upon which the 
Federal estate tax is to be computed. 


Taxes Paid Out of Bequests 


The amendment to sections 303 (a) (3) 
and (b) (3), relating to charitable be- 
quests, to the effect in substance that in| 
arriving at the deduction for charitable 
bequests, consideration must be given to 


quests and actually reduce the amount 
payable to charity, was inserted to avoid 
@ number of absurd results, among which 
may be noted the following: 

Two decedents each leave the same 
gross estate, same charges, same be- 
quests to individuals, and residue to 
charity; one will contains no direction as 
to State inheritance taxes, and, there- 


ceive their bequests diminished by such 
taxes; the other will contains a direction 
that such taxes be paid out of the es- 
tate, and, therefore, the individual lega-| 
tees receive their bequests in full; but 


reduce the residuary estate. 

In the second of these two cases, charity | 
actually received considerable less than 
in the first; nevertheless, under the 1926 | 
Act as interpreted by the decisions, the| 
deduction is the same in both cases. 

It is provided in the 1918 and succeed-| 
ing acts that no deduction is to be al-| 


taxes, State of Federal. If deduction is 
to be allowed for charitable bequests| 





|amendment was inserted in the 1932 Act. 


Legality of Corporate Ownership of Shares 
Of National Banks Discussed at Convention 


| 


| 
| 


| 
| 


|sel fon a reasonable basis, if any, within | 





| folio notes secured by shares of bank-| 
| Share holding companies. 


| akin to that of an over-indulgent mother 


;dent of the United States Chamber of | 


| the agenda for his administration, the av- 


without consideration of taxes, which in 
effect reduce those bequests, that pro- 
vision is circumvented. Accordingly, this 


cating state-wide branch banking, uni-j| 
fied banking, and exhibiting a solicitude| 


for group banking organizations. Despite | 
the committee’s extended apology con- 
cerning these two vital issues, one is prin- | 
cipally impressed with the utter inade- | 
quacy of the laborious arguments set forth 
in the report by which the position taken 
by a majority of the committee, is in- 
tended to be bolstered up. 

Sound opinion previously expressed on 
behalf of preserving unit banking and the 
automony of State laws, has to all intents | 
and purposes, been effectively silenced in 
high places. And now the incoming presi- 


Commerce places in the very forefront of | 


complishment of state-wide branch bank- 
ing Federally imposed and “unified bank- 





ing,” both of which are of gravely doubt- 
ful virtue for this Nation. What a strange | 
development is this 


Dilemma Said to Be Presented 


As previously stated the Lehman opinion 
establishes the illegality of holding com- 
pany ownership of national bank shares. 
Since “wrongs cannot have a legal descent,” 
the Administration at Washington faces 
the necessity either of correcting this 
wrong as it exists today or of permitting 
inevitably the growth of “pyramided” 
bank-share holding companies precisely 
such as the Insull holding companies in 
the public utility field. As a Nation, we 
have either to sit still and see our sound 
conservative unit banking system devoured 
by big interests or we must rise up and 
smite these enemies of unit banking. 


In order to help group banks and the in- 
corporated investment trusts out of the 
“fix” they are in, certain influences in 
Congress are now undertaking to apply and 
administer for them this palliative of 
State-wide branch banking. This would at 
least permit a legal wrong to readjust it- 


many of the States. By this simple process 
of evolving branch banks out of group 
banks, corporation-owned national bank 


| Shares could be transformed so,that either | 


the present owners of bank-shares-hold- 
ing-company shares could become the 
owners of shares of a duly authorized 
branch bank, or their shares could be 
shifted over into a promoter’s market, 
which the general public would be ex- 
pected to support. 

One need not doubt that this plan would 
appeal to those group bankers who now 
have “hold of the bear’s tail.” The plan 


| would also be supported by many other| 


bankers who carry in their bank’s port- 


Bankers who 
are themselves holders of these shares 
would likewise support the plan. 


Supporters of Plan 
It must be remembered that in almost 


| petition in the various States, nullifying| every case, group bank promoters have 
| any and all restrictions that the Federal| been and are “big bankers.” 


The success 


They| of their promotion plans has been and_| ljast year. 
| also say that as a result of any inde-| continues to be due to the help given| 


| pendent Federal branch banking law, un-| them by their fellow-bankers in our larger | 


| Scrupulous financiers would be granted| cities, both by way of needed bank credits 


liberties under which exploitation of our| and by direct purchase. It will, of course, | 
|entire banking field would be absolutely| be recalled that a great many bankers, | 


| certain. 


Despite these authoritative expressions,| Ship of national bank shares is illegal,| 
| we find many prominent persons, includ-|once regarded these holding company} 


who had forgotten that corporate owner- 


The rate of tax is 10 per cent of the manu- | Which they are filed, giving dates of no-|ing members of the Federal Reserve| Shares as a “good buy.” 


facturer’s sale price. 


Reference is made to your letter of July | ae. notices of intention to withdraw | 


13, 1932, in which information is requested 
relative to the taxability of fish nets under 
section 609 of the Revenue Act of 1932. 
“You are advised that fishing rods and 
reels and fishing rod and reel cases are 
taxable under this section of the act. 


tices and amounts to be withdrawn, and| Board, officers of Federal reserve banks | 


It would'be very interesting, therefore, 


| Shall pay the same in the order in which | and officers of bank-share holding corpo-| to review according to this standard, the 


association from nonborrowers. 
purchase he acquired no gre 
| respect to this stock than his vendors 
| could enforce, and their enforcible rights 
| a 


rations—along with periodicals such as| present ownership of shares of bank-share 


ithe New York Journal of Commerce and| holding companies, which are now knock- 


| happened overnight. 


| Likewise the United States Chamber of| assured Congress that they had not the! 
: re clearly fixed in the provisions of law|Commerce Committee on Banking, com-|remotest idea of 1 
Fishing nets, hooks, lines, sinkers, lures,|we have quoted. To hold otherwise would |posed largely of big businessmen, has| branch banking privilege. 


| Relator purchased full paid stock in the! the Wall Street Journal—swinging over|ing so loudly and so impatiently at the 
By the|in support of section 19 of the Glass bill| doors of Congress, for the privilege of 
ater right with! as though something had unexpectedly | changing their present legal status. Origi- | 


|nally certain of these companies solemnly 


ever asking for the 
All this is 


baits, flies, etc., ordinarily known as fish-| subordinate the rights of nonborrowing | recently issued a report concerning the|changed as the situation stands today. 


ing tackle, are not taxable under this sec-| stockholders and creditors of the asso-| Glass bill. 


tion 


¢ 


of the act, 


° 


ciation to those of its borrowing members, 


qualified position behind 


her performance thereof. The referee denied her claim to priority on the ground 
that she had not “earned” her wages because she had not been engaged in actual 
work. The court reversed the referee’s order, holding that the wages to which she 
was entitled as an employe were “earned” and that the fact that she had not 
engaged in actual work during the three-month period as immaterial. 

McKinley Publishing Co., Bankrupt, in re.; D. C., W. D. Mo., No. B-9341, July 
16, 1932. 


\ 


MOTOR VEHICLES—Operators’ licenses—Exemption in favor of nonresidents li- 
censed in States of residence—Discrimination against nonresident of State not 
requiring licenses—Denial of equal protection of laws— 

A Maine statute prohibiting persons from operating motor vehicles upon the 
highways of the State unless licensed under such statute or, if nonresidents, under 
statutes of the State of residence, does not deny a resident of a State in which a 
driver’s license is not required of the equal protection of the IAws on the theory 
that it deprives a resident of such a State of the privilege of operating a motor 
vehicle in Maine without a Maine license accorded to residents of other States who 
are licensed under the laws thereof. The classification is reasonable. The failure 
of the unlicensed driver from a State in which drivers’ licenses are not required to 
bring himself within the exemption leaves him on an equal footing with the resi- 
dents of Maine. , 

State of Maine v. Chandler; Me. Sup. Jud. Ct, 


TORTS—Joint tort feasors—Right of railroad company held liable io employe for 
injuries caused by signal company’s negligence in maintenance of wires on rail- 
road’s premises to reimbursement from signal company— 

A railroad company which had a contract with an electric protective company 
by which the electric company agreed to operate on the railroad company’s premises 
a night watch and fire alarm signal system and to maintain it in good working 
order could recover over Ata the signal company the amount of damages it was 
required to pay its employe for injuries sustained when knocked from the top of a 
freight car as the result of the signal company’s negligence in permitting its wires 
to sag. The railroad’s employe might have sued and recovered damages from the 
signal company but such right did not preclude him from recovering from the 
railroad company in an action based on the master and servant relationship. The 
general rule that one of two joint tort feasors cannot have contribution from the 
other was not applicable.. The railygad company, to sustain its right to recover 
over, could invoke an exception to such rule that where both parties are at fault 
and both are liable for injuries to an employe of one of them caused by a violation 
by the other of a duty to the employer, the violation of the duty is the primary 
cause of the injury as between the two parties. The signal com&pany and the 
railroad company, even though treated as joint tort feasors, did not stand in the 
same ‘relationship to the injured person, and the railroad company, having been 
held liable for breach of its duty to the employe, was entitled to reimbursement 
from the signal company on the ground that the primary cause of the injury was 
the signal company’s breach of its duty to the railroad company. 


Seaboard Air Line Ry. Co. v. American District Electric Protective Co.; Florida 
Sup. Ct., Aug. 2, 1932. 


Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 


BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS—Member’s payment of mortgage debt— 
Use of unpledged shares of stock—Withdrawal rights—Effect of provision of mort- 
gage for use of unpledged shares in payment of debt— 

A member of a Louisiana homestead and loan association, in liquidating his 
mortgage indebtedness to the association, did not have the right to tender, as a 
part of the difference between the value of the pledged shares of stock and the 
amount of the debt, unpledged shares of stock which he had purchased at a sub- 
stantial discount, but was required to pay the balance in cash, under a statute of 
Louisiana providing that “no loan shall be canceled unless” the indebtedness “less 
the withdrawal value of the stock pledged shall be fully paid.” Another statute 
provides that such associations are required to pay members who have filed notices 
of withdrawal in the order in which the notices have been filed. The association, 
at the time of the member's attempt to appiy the unpledged shares in part pay- 
ment of his debt, had a waiting withdrawal list. 

The member, by the purchase of the unpledged stock, acquired merely the rights 
of. his vendors. His use of such stock to pay his indebtedness would constitute 
a withdrawal in a manner other than that spécified by the statute to the prejudice 
of other holders of unpledged shares of stock and the association’s creditors. The 
association’s acceptance of the unpledged stock in payment of the debt would 
subordinate the rights of the nonborrowing stockholders and the creditors of the 
association to those of its borrowing members and would be in conflict with the 
rule that the capital and assets of a.corporation are subject, first, to the demands 
of its creditors and that the rights. ofits. stockholders are residuary. A provision 
of the mortgage for the surrender of any unpledged shares in part payment of the 
indebtedness was void because in conflict with the statutes—Conservative Home- 
stead Assn. v. Dreyfus. (La. Sup. Ct.)—7 U. S. Daily, 1078, Aug. 9, 1932. 


Trade Marks 


TRADE MARKS—lIdentity and similarity—Words— 


“Spartan” held deceptively similar to “Sparton.”—Sparks-Withington Co. v. Price 
Battery Corp. (Comr. Pats.)—7 U.S. Daily, 1078, Aug. 9, 1932. 


TRADE MARKS—Class of goods— 


Storage batteries, storage battery cases and storage battery coil connectors held 
goods of same descriptive properties as electric automobile horns and radio receiving 
sets, goods being quite generally used together especially on automobiles.—Sparks- 


— Co. v. Price Battery Corp. (Comr. Pats.)—7 U. S. Daily, 1078, Aug. 9, 


TRADE MARKS—Estoppel—Agreements— 


Certain agreements relating to use of “Spartan” on attachment plugs, receptacles 
and connectors made between opposer (owner of “Sparton” on automobile horns 
and radio receiving sets) and original user of “Spartan” do not estop opposer from 
objecting to registration now for batteries and battery cases.—Sparks- Withington 
Co. v. Price Battery Corp. (Comr. Pats.)—7 U. S. Daily, 1078, Aug. 9, 1932. 


because they want branch banking privi- 
leges for themselves (at least we are not 
so informed) but because they do not care 
to see these holding companies compelled 


Monthly Installments 








to back-track and resolve their holdings— 
as they should be compelled to do—under 
the rule of. law. 
Reason Asserted 

Should either the Federal Government 
or the Senate Committee be in any doubt 
concerning the truth about the actual 
support behind section 19 of the Glass bill, 
a@ study should be made of the stockhold- 
ers’ list of bank-share companies. Also, 
records should be compiled within Federal 
reserve member banks, showing personal 
and corporate notes secured by bank-share- 


investment trusts. Then would appear the 
real reason for this sudden change of 
heart, arising in so many places at the 
same time, whereby the autonomy of State 
laws respecting branch banking is to be 


issue is one of pure selfishness which has 
no basis in law according to the Na- 
|tional Bank Act. 

The Federal Reserve Board has ap- 
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California Reduces 
Railroad Valuations 


, Tax to Be Levied Only in Event 
of Insufficiency of Revenues 


Sacramento, Calif. Aug. 8. 


The California State Board of Equaliza- 
, tion has announced a reduction of 13 per 


valuation of railroad operative property. 
The valuations announced were said to 
represent from 40 to 60 per cent of the 
true value. 

The aggregate value for this year is 
| $274,296,887 as compared with $316,470,934 
The Southern Pacific received 
the greatest reduction, amounting to 16 
per cent. The value of the Western Pa- 


of the Keddie extension. 

It was explained that, in California, 
no State property tax is imposed unless 
the revenue from other sources prove in- 
adequate. Under the California law, rail- 
roads pay a gross receipts tax to the 
| State, and their operative property is 
exempt from property tax, unless the 
State finds it necessary to impose such 
a levy. 

Each: year the State Board values the 
operative property of railroads, in the 
event that a State tax is imposed. No 
State tax has been levied since the sys- 
ter was inaugurated in 1910, and, accord- 
ing to the State Director of Finance, Rol- 
land A, Vandergrift, none will be imposed 
this year unless the initiative amendment 





} 
\ * 


holding company shares and bank-share | 


destroyed at a single blow. Essentially, the | 





cent from the 1931 figure in the annual! 


cific was increased 23 per cent because | 





For Taxes Proposed 


‘Ohio Senate Group Urges Legis- 


lation at Special Session 


Columbus, O., Aug. 8. 

The Senate Committee on Economy has 
unanimously adopted a resolution urging 
Governor White to include in his call for 
the special session of the Legislature next 
month a request for legislation permitting 


payment of all taxes on a monthly install- 
ment plan. 


The Committee’s action, embodied in a 
resolution introduced by Senator Walter 
G. Nickels, follows in full text: 

Whereas, The Auditor of Staté reports 
that the delinquent taxes on real and per- 
sonal property in the State amounts to ap- 
proximately $100,000,000; -and 

Whereas, Reports from the several coun- 
ties of the State indicate about 50 per cent 
collection of current taxes now due, and 
that the taxpapers are unable to meet 
these payments under the present system 
for payment of such taxes; and 

Whereas, The method now used for tax 
collection is antiquated and not in keeping 
with the habits of the large majority of 
citizens for the payment of debts, to the 
end that they are unable to pay the same, 
and if collection were forced as now pro- 
vided by law, large amounts of property 


| would be confiscated and much loss would 


be sustained by the people; and 
Whereas, The delinquency of taxes now 


|existing can be reduced materially in 


the course of two or three years, and the 
payment of current taxes can be increased 
greatly in providing by law methods of 
payment in keeping with the habits and 
mode of debt liquidation now practiced 
by the people, to the relief of taxpayers, 
and additional revenue to the counties and 


| State;.and 


Whereas, Confiscation of taxpayers’ 
property must be avoided that citizens 
may save their homes, farms and other 
property, and that sufficient revenue be 


}collected to conduct, the normal activities 


of the counties and the State; and 

Whereas, Under the present conditions 
the collection of sufficient tax for the 
proper functions i government now 
creates a serious emePgency: 

Be it therefore resolved by this\ com- 
mittee that the Governor be urged to in- 
clude in his call for the special session of 
the General Assembly in September, the 
request for such legislation that will pro- 
vide for the payment of all taxes on a 
monthly payment plan: 

Be is further recommended, That the 
method of collection, accounting. and dis- 
tribution of taxes be changed to the extent 
that partial payment can be made easy, 


This committee takes an un-! Meanwhile, big-city banks and bankers|to transfer school costs from the county|convenient and satisfactory to all con- 
section 19, advo- are sitting as quietly as they can—not' to the State is carried. 


cerned, 
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PUBLIC UTILITIES 


New York’sPolicy 
‘On St. Lawrence 
Seaway Explained 


Treaty Must Be Regarded 
From Effects on State’s 
Power Program, Says 
Power Authority Officer 


{Continued from Page 1.] 


State-in relation to the St. Lawrence proj- 
ect along the following lines: P 

(1) The State of New York favors the 
immediate improvement of the St. Law- 
rence River both for navigation and for 
power; 

(2) Power developments, of the magni- 
tude of those included in the St. Law- 
recene waterway projects must be consid- 
ered as coordinate with and not as merely 
incidental to the navigation improvement; 

(3) New York must view the treaty and 
any accompanying legislation primarily 
with regard to its effect upon the State’s 
power policy, which is intimately bound 
up with the well-being of all the people of 
the State; 

(4) The State cannot consider any at- 
tempt to impose on the power project 
conditions which would deprive the people 
of the full advantages wihch are theirs by 
right of title to the power resources. 

Support of Project 

My first point should clear up any mis- 
understanding as to New York's position 
in the matter of the waterway develpment. 


- The State placed itself squarely behind 
the development of the waterway, as well 
as the power project, in April, 1931, when 
both houses of the Legislature, by unani- 
mous roll call vote, accepted Governor 
Roosevelt’s policy and enacted the Power 
Authority. 


This law declares that part of the St. 
Lawrence River within the boundaries of 
the State “to be a natural resource of the 
State for the use and development of com- 
merce and navigation in the interest of 
the people of this State and of the United 
States, and for the creation and develop- 
ment of hydhoelectric power in the inter- 
est of the people of this State, * * *.” 

Purpose of Power Group 

It created the Uower Aythority as a pub- 

lic corporation capable of financing the 

e State’s share of the cost of the.develop- 
ment for the purpose of “improving the 
St. Lawarence River as an instrumentality 
of commerce and navigation and develp- 
ing the hydroelectric power resources 
thereof * * *.” 

It directs the Power Authority forth- 
with upon its appointment “in cooperation 
with the proper Canadian authorities and 
those of the United States” to “proceed 
with the improvement and development of 
the international rapids section. of the St. 
Lawrence River for the aid and benefit of 
commerce and navigation and for the de- 
velopment of the hydroelectric power in- 
herent therein * * *.” 

This definitive action of the State, plac- 
ing New York behind the development and 
creating a public agency to cooperate with 
the Federal Government in the project 
and to control the disposition of the 
power, removed one of the most serious 
obstacles to early consummation of the 
treaty. This was recognized by the repre- 
sentatives of the Federal Government. I 
political considerations had not prevente 
them from meeting the State half-way in 
friendly cooperation, many complications, 
tending to delay the initiation of the proj- 
ect, would have been eliminated. 


Interest in Power Profit 


My second point is that New York's in- 
terest in the enterprise can be understood 
only in terms of the vast quantity of 
power to be developed and its importance 
to the economic well-being of the State. 
¢ iVewing the improvement of the entire 

each of the river from Lake Ontario to 
tidewater at Montreal, the investment for 
power will greatly exceed the investment 
for navigation, and will eventually make 
available 5,000,000 horsepower of cheap 
electrical energy. 

Considering only the International Sec- 
tion, in which the State of New York is 
particularly interested, the investment in 
works primarily for power will exceed the 
investment in works solely for navigation 
almost four to one. 


. Power Development 

I wish that I could give you a picture 
of the stupendous energy which . these 

wer works will harness. In the.48 miles 

tween Ogdensburg and Massena Point, 
the river falls nearly 90 feet. Down,the 
swift rapids in this section is rushing the 
entire outpouring of the Great Lakes 
basin, an average of 220,000 cubic feet of 
water a second, its energy completely 
wasted. | 

The erection of dams at the lower ends 
of these rapids, holding the river back and 
forcing it to pass through turbines turn- 
ing generators, will make possible the de- 
velopment of 2,200,000 horsepower of 
hydro-electric energy. This will exceed the 
combined capacity of the Wilson Dam at 
Muscle Shoals, Boulder Dam on the Colo- 
rado, the Schoellkopf Station at Niagara 

®Falls, and the Conowingo development ‘on 
the Susquehanna River.. It means nearly 
twice the power available under present 
‘conditions from all the plants on both the 
United States and Canadian sides of the 
river at Niagara Falls. 

If operated to the full capacity permitted 
by the flow of the river the power devel- 
opment in this section will produce ap- 
proximately 13,000,000,000 kilowatt hours 
of electricity each year, This is equivalent 
to the entire amount sold by all the light 
and power enterprises in the United States 
to domestic or household customers in the 
year 1930. 

Output Estimated 

New York's half of the project will de- 
velop 1,100,000 horsepower, equivalent to 
about 60 per cent of the total hydro-elec- 
tric power which had been developed in 
the State up to Jan. 1, 1931. The poten- 
tial output of approximately 6,500,000,000 
kilowatt hours, will be equivalent to more 
than half of all the electricity now sold 
annually to all classes of consumers by 
the power companies of the State. 

The mere magnitude of the proposed 
Power development is impressive. But its 
true import in terms of well-being of the 
people of the State can be best appre- 
ciated if we consider the part which elec- 
trical energy plays in all phases of the 
life of the people today. , 

In the early days when power projects 
were associated with improvements in 
navigation, they were not of any consider- 
able magnitude and their output was used 
either by a single manufacturing concern 
or for lighting only. p 

But today electricity has become a prime 
necessity. It lights our homes, our places 
of work, our streets and public buildings, 
not only in cities but in rural regions as 
well. It operates our rapid transit and to 
an increasing extent our railroad trans- 
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Compensation Rate 


Delay Is Requested 


Illinois Superintendent 


Postponement of Proposed 
Higher Schedules 


Springfield, Ill, Aug. 8. 


The State Superintendent of Insurance 


Asks | 
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Harry W. Hanson, has requested W.. F. 
Roeber, general manager of the National 
Council on Compensation Insurance, to 
hold in abeyance the proposed emergency 
increase in workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance rates in Illinois until the niatter has 
been investigated by Mr. Hanson. Mr.| 
Hanson’s letter follows in full text: 

Dear Sir: It has come to the attention 
of the Division of Insurance of the De- 
partment of Trade and Commerce that 
there has been an increase in workmen’s 
compensation rates in the State of Illi- 


hf heves Federal building program to aid employment will reach its peak and start 
to decline during the current month, according to information just made avail- 
With 583 projects calling for $388,963,542 either completed 
or under contract almost three-quarters of the program is finished or under way, 
and only 233 projects involving $107,500,400 remain to go on the market. 
mary of the information appeared in the issue of Aug. 8.) 


able at the Treasury. 


and their status follows: 


Market, Says Treasury 


(A sum- 
The list of projects 





| Point, 





nois effective Aug. 1, 1932, applicable to 
existing policies, which increase in rates 


only applies to a few States. 


No data has been submitted by your 
council to justify such increase and as it 
appears it would result in discrimination 
to citizens of Illinois, I am requesting that | 
this proposed increase be held in abeyance 
until I have had an opportunity to make 


a careful investigation of the matter. 


Allowable Production 
In Oil Field Retained 


August Proration Limit Is 
Same as July for Okla- 


homa City Area 


Oklahoma City, Okla., Aug. 8. 

Allowable production for the city oil 
field will remain at 87,350. barrels daily 
during August, the same as for July, the 
State Corporation Commission has de- 
cided in its formal order for the next pro- 


ration period. 


This allowable was prescribed despite the 
decline of about 9,000 barrels daily in esti- 
mates of demand made by representatives 
of the purchasing companies at the recent $ 


proration hearing. 


The Commission set Aug. 29 for the next 
hearing on proration for the city field for 
A hearing will be held in 
September to determine state-wide pro- 
ration allowables for the fourth quarter of 


September. 


1932, 


An order has been issued by the Com- 
mission also directing potential tests be 
taken by Aug. 15 of all wells in the city 
os which have not been tested for po- 


ential since Nov. 10, 1931. 


portation. It operates the elevators with- 
out which modern office buildings and 
apartment houses would be almost un- 


thinkable. 


Electricity keeps the wheels of indus- 
try in motion. It operates a score of ap- 
pliances which are rapidly becoming neces- 
sities in every household. It is demon- 


strating it economic value to the farmer 


It is So essential to our everyday life that 


it has been termed not a commodity only. 


but the very life blood of the communities 


which it serves. 


Electricity makes its full contribution to 
the life of a people only to the extent 
that it is cheap. The value of such huge | 
power resources will be dissipated if the 
power projects are forced to carry exces- 


sive capital costs. 


+ 
Projects where building has been completed: 
Total, $168,644,919.04. 
Alexandria, Va., $380,000; Anderson, Ind.,| 
$165,000; Asheville, N. C., $650,000; Atlanta, | 
Tex., $65,000; Aurora, Mo., $70,000. | 


Birmingham, Ala., $425,000; Blaine, Wash., B.| 
S., $158,000; Bloomington, IIll., $325,000; Boga-| A 


ton, Mass., I. S., $90,000; Brunswick, Me., $90,-/| 
000; Buena Vista, Va., $70,000. 

Caldwell, Idaho, $110,000; Canon City, Colo., 
$120,000; Canton, Ga., $55,000; Carbondale, Ill. 
$125,000; Charlottesville, Va., 
Chicago, Ill., M. H., $200,000; Coleman, Tex., | 
$100,000; Conneaut, Ohio, $105,000; Conway, | 
Ark., $90,000; Corinth, Miss., $75,876.04; Corsi- | 
cana, Tex., $90,000; Crete, Nebr., $65,000. | 

Decatur, Ind., $85,000; Denver, Colo., Cu. H., | 
$1,235,000; Dillon, 8. C., $60,000; Dodge City, 
Kans., $140,000; Duluth, Minn., $1,200,000; 
Dunkirk, N. Y., $100,000. 

East Chicago, Ind., $185,000; East Richford, 
Vt., B. S., $59,100; Ebensburg, Pa., land, $15,- 
000; Edenton, N. C., $70,000; El Dorado, Ark., 
$425,000; Elizabeth, N. J., $175,000; Elmira, N. 
Y., $265,000. 

+~+ + 


Fairfield, Iowa, $110,000; N. Dak., 
$600,000; Fitchburg, Mass., $150,000; Flint, 
Mich., $650,000; Frederick, Okla., $95,000. | 

Green River, Wyo., $75,000; Greenville, Tex., 
$80,000; Hammond, Ind., $155,000; Hanover, N. 
H.* $100,000; Harrodsburg, Ky., $95,000; Harts- 
ville, S. C., $75,000; Haverhill, Mass., $250,000; 
Havre, Mont., $250,000; Honolulu, Hawaii, Cu. 
H., $400,000; Huntsville, Tex., $75,000. 

Jackson, Ohio, $100,000; Junction City, Kans., 
$100,000; Kingsport, Tenn., $215,000; Kissimmee, | 
Fla., $80,000; Kittaning, Pa., $145,000; Klamath 
Falls, Oreg., $255,000; Kokomo, Ind., $175,000; 
Kosciusko, Miss., $60,000. 
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000; Lawrence, Kans., $120,000; Lebanon, Ind., 
$90,000; Lenoir, N. C., $75,000; Lewistown, 
Mont., $165,000; Lima, Ohio, $475,000; Los An-| 
geles, Calif. (land), $950,000; Lowell, Mass., | 
aa Miss., $60,000; Lyons, N.' 


: e 

Madisonville, Ky., $90,000; Manassas, Va., 
$60,000; Mansfield, La., $75,000; Marshfield, | 
Wis., $120,000; McMinnville, Tenn., 000; | 


Memphis, Tenn., Cu. H., etc., $900,000; Mem-| = 


$100,000; Milford, Conn., $140,000; Mitchell, | © 
S. Dak., $70,000; Mobile, Ala., land, $40,000; 
Morgantown, W. Va., $125,000. 

Nampa, Idaho, $110,000; Napoleon, Ohio, | 


M. H., $2,000,000; New Orleans, i 
$455,000; New Philadelphia, Ohio, $100,000; 
Newport News, Va., land, $20,000; Newton, | 
Iowa, $125,000; New York City, F. O. B., $5,000,- | 
000; Niagara Falls, N. Y., $75,000; Noyes, Minn.., | 
| B. S., $78,000. 

Oelwein, Iowa, $85,000; Ottawa, Ill., $75,000; 
Paris, Tenn., $50,000; Paris, Tex., $84,000; Par- 
kersburg, W. Va., $315,000; Peekskill, N. Y.,' 
$165,000; Pekin, Ill., $60,000; Pembina, N. Dak., 
$115,000; Philadelphia, Pa., M. H., $75,000; 
Pittsfield, Mass., $195,000; Plattsburg, N. Y., 
$120,000; Pomona, Calif., $175,000; Pontiac, 
Mich., $200,000; Portsmouth, Va., $140,000; 
Prescott, Ariz., $235,000; Price, Utah, $96,000; 


La., Q. 8.,) 


P 


$107,000. 

Racine, Wisc., $320,000; Red Bank, 
$140,000; Roanoke, Va., 
ind:, $100,000. 

’ +~+ + 

St. Louis, Mo., P. O., $1,500,000; San An- 
tonio, Tex., land, $325,000; San Bernardino, 
Calif., $325,000; Sandusky, Ohio, $40,000; San 
Francisco, Calif. M. H., $1,640,000; Santa Fe, 
|N. Mex., Ct. H., $270,000; Scottsbluff, Neb., 
$123,000; Seattle, Wash, I, S., $585,000; Sedalia, 
Mo., $170,000; Sheffield, Ala., $95,000; So. St. 
Paul, Minn., $130,000; Spartanburg, S. C., $420,- | 
000; Springfield, Ill., $850,000; Stamford, Conn., 
land, $20,000; Sterling, Colo., $225,000; Sweet- 
water, Tex., $130,000. 


F 
Wes: Bel 
$560,000; Rushville, 


Y 


| Rouge, La., $465,000; Bay City, Mich., $475,000; 
Beatrice, 000. 


Wis., $270,000; Bend, Oreg., $155,000; Berke- 
| ley, Calif., $190,000; Boston, Mass., P. O., 
Battle Creek, Mich., $230,000; Bellows Falls, | 000,000; Boulder, Colo., $140,000; Boyne City, 
Vt., $90,000; Benton Harbor, Mich., $120,000; | Mich., $65,000. 


| 
lusa, La., $130,000; Boise, Idaho, $440,000; Bos-| Brooklyn, N. Y., 
. — Sant neni ie aa | $439,000: Bucyrus, Ohio, $140,000; Butte, Mont., 


| $725,000; Ca 
land, $22,000: ba Tll., $75,000; Carrington, N. Dak., $90,-| 
Mo., $80,000; Casper, Wyo., $400,000. 


Ky., 
plain, 


$95,000; “Clarksburg, 
| field, Pa., $145,000; Clovis, N. Mex., 


berland, Md., 


000; Detroit, Mich., I. 
| Mich., M. ; by 
$5,650,000; Douglas, Ariz., B. S., $65,000; *Dover, 


wae Elizabethtown, Ky., $70,000 
Pa. $555,000; Eustis, Me., B. S., $59,100; Evans- | 
ville, 

Lakeland, Fla., $90,000; Lancaster, Pa., $500,- | $90,000 


Mass., $99. 
in) 


Ga., 
|*Fort Worth, Tex., P. | 
ham, Mass., $170,000; Freeport, Ill., $275,000; | 
| *Freeport, N. Y., $215,000. 


phis, Tenn., Sub-P. O., $325,000; Mexia, Tex., a 


Grafton, 
$100,000; Greensboro, N. 
burg, Ind., 


$90,000 Newark, Del., $60,000; New Orleans, La., | eo00n ems 


000; 
$2,000,000; 
ee al Helena, Mont., 


Hoboken, 
$141,750; 
don, Tenn., $70,000. 


$185,000; 


soniville, Fia., Ct. H., $2,000,000; *Jacksonville, | 
a., 


$450,000; *Joliet, 


$525,000; 


765,000; 
$10,700,000; New York City, N. 
$11,000,000; 
$9,500,000; *New York City, P. 
500,000; 


Ohio, $130,000; Noblesville, Ind., $80,060 


$1,925,000; Norman, Okla., 
town, Pa., 


$110,000; Norwalk, Ohio, $150,000; Nyack, N. 


Nebr., $50,000 | 


Beeches. Falls, Vt., B. S., $56,000; Beloit, 


$8,- 


*Bridgeport, Conn., $1,200,000; 


Brinkley, 
rk., $65,000; Broken Bow, Nebr., 


$85,000; 
$2,700,000; Brownsville, Tex., 





Camden, N. J., $1,100,000; 


*Canton, 
e Charles, Va., 


Ohio, 
$77,500; Cariin- | 
Carrollton, Ill., $65,000; Caruthersville, | 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, $725,000; Central City, | 
y., $70,000; Centralia. Mo., $70,000; Cham- 
N. Y., B. S., $56,000; *Chattanooga, | 

enn., $1,435,000; *Cheraw, S. C., $75,000. | 
*7Chicago, Ill., Apprs., $1,150,000; *Chicago, 
1., M. H., $510,000; *Chicago, Ill., P. O., $24,-| 
Cicero, IIl., $165,000; *fCincinnati, 

P. B., $3,000,000; Claremont, N. H 


hio, P N ” 
W. Va., $475,000; Clear- 


Coatesville, Pa., $165,000; Colfax, 


reg., $190,000; Crockett, Tex., $85,000; *Cum- 


$540,000. 
Tex., $1,305,000; *Dansville, N. Y., 
*Davenport, Iowa, $665,000; Derby, 
« $125,000; Derby Line, Vt., B. 8., $93, 
» $115,000; Detroit, 


s. 
H., $600,000; *Detroit, Mich., P. O 


el., $100,000; Dover, Ohio, $110,000. 
o Sie 
Eatonton, Ga., $50,000; Elizabethton, Tenn., 


Elkins, 


Va., $140,000; Erie, | 


$120,000; Elko, Nev., 


Ind., M. H., $100,000; Exeter, 
Fairbanks, Alaska, $450,000; Fall River, 
5,000; Falmouth, Ky., $60,000; Farm-| 
ton, Mo., $90,000; *Findlay, Ohio, $239,- 
; Forest City, Ark., $85,000; Fort Valley, | 

$85,000; *Fort Wayne, Ind., $1,150,000; | 
O., $1,443,000; Framing- | 


N. H., 





*Galveston, Tex., I. S., $375,000; Galveston, | 
‘ex., M. H., $740,000; Georgetown, Del., $75,- | 
Georgetown, Toex., $80,000; *Glendale, | 
$455,000; *Gloucester, Mass., $350,000; | 
N. Dak., $85,000; Greenfield, Ind., 
C., $900,000; Greens- 

$85,000; Greenville, Ala., $75,000; 
$90,000; Hagerstown, Ind., 


alif., 


.000. 
Hallowell, Me., $75,000; Hamilton, Ohio, $410,- 
Harlan, Ky., $110,000; *Hartford, Conn.., | 

Harvey. Ill., $160,000; Havana, Iil.,} 
$357,000; *Hempstead, 
Y., $315,000; Highland, Ill., $70,000; *High 
oint, N. C., $400,000; Hobart, Okla., $90,0 : | 

N. J., $250,000; Hoquiam, Wash.., | 
Houston, Tex., $615,000; Hunting- 


Iowa City, Iowa, $190,000; Ironwood, Mich.., | 
Jackson, Mich., $515,000; *Jack- 
P. P. B., $575,000; *Jefferson City, Mo.., | 
Tll., $185,000. | 
Kansas City, Mo., $4,500,000; Kenosha, Wis., 


Pueblo, Colo., land, $25,000; Pullman, ‘Wash.. $300,000; Ketchikan, Alaska, $10,000; Key West, | 


la., M. H., $25,000; Key West, Fla. P. O., 

*Knoxville, Tenn., $1,575,000. 

New York | N. Y., Assay Office, $3,- 
*;New ork Ony, N. ¥., Ch. H,, 

: Ah gt Nt 

N. Y., Whse., | 

O. Annex, $9,-| 


Y., $200,000; Niles, | 


*jNew York .City, 
*Niagara Falls, N. 


Norfolk, Nebr., $145,000; *}Norfolk, Va., P. O., 
$160,000; *Norris- 
$490,000; North Little Rock, Ark., 


+, $150,000. 


La Crosse, Wis., $225,000; *Lafayette, Ind. 


$375,000; Lake City, Fla., $125,000; Lamar, Mo.,|Q 


| chives 


x Mich., 
$80,000;, Connersville, Ind., $70,000; Corvallis, 


| wich, 


B.. | $740,000; *Oregon City, Oreg., 





Importance of Power Plan 

This means that these mighty power de- 
veopments can no longer be considered as 
merely incidental to the waterways with 
which they are associated. Any effort to 
treat them as such would burden the con- 
sumers of power, the homes, farms and 
industries of the region, with a special 
tax to carry waterways. In the case of the 
St. Lawrance, the effect would be to drive 
our wealth and industries and eventually 
a portion of our population to Canada in 
search of cheap power. 

This power is not incidental to the im- 


$275,000; 


| $380,000: : 


000; 


Nebr., $65 
Chicago, 


Tampa, Fla., $550,000; Taylor, Tex., $115,000; 
Tucson, Ariz., $540,000; Tyronne, Pa., $125,000; 
Union Springs, 
Dak., $75,000. 


Ala., 


Warsaw, Ind., 


Watsonville, 


Mass., $800,000. 


Ill., M. 


$50,000; 


$95,000; Watertown, 
Calif., 


8. 


-_ ¥.,| 435,000; Long Beach, Calif., 
land, $20,000; 
ns, Mo., $70,000; White Plains, N. Y., 
Woodstock, Ill., $90,000; Woonstocket, 
R. I., $173,250; Wooster, Ohio, $80,000; Worces- 
ter, ,000. 
Akron, Ohio, $565,000; Athens, Tenn., $90,- 
000; Batavia, Ill., $80,000; Bayonne, N. J., $230,- 
Branford, Conn., $65,400; Buffalo, Wyo., 
$85,000; Caribou, Me., $70,000;; 
.000; Chamberlain, 8S. 
H., $233,000; Cody, 
$90,000; Couer d'Alene, Idaho, $250,000. 


Central City, | 
$54,000; 
Wyo., 


$70,000; Lapeer, Mtch, $100,000; Las Vegas, Nev., 
| $320,000; Lawrance, Mass., $210,000; Lawrence- 
ville, Ill., $100,000; Lebanon, Mo., $70,000; 
Lewisburg, Pa., $255,000. | 
| Linton, Ind., $60,000; Little Rock, Ark., $1,- 
$725,000; *Long- 
view, Wash., $210,000; *Louisville, Ky., M. H., 
$46C,000; Louisville, Ky., $2,985,000; Lubbock, 
Tex., $335,000; Ludington, Mich., $135,000; Lum- 
Dertem. N. C., $105,000; Lynchburg, Va., $848,- | 


Macon, Ga., $395,000; Madison, Ga., $55,000; | 
Manchester, Ct., $135,000; Mankato, Minn., 


Iowa, $385,000; Maywood, Ill., $160,000; Mc 
: Keesport, Pa., $90,000: Medina, N. Y., $115,000; | 
| eemanete, Tex., $80,000; Menasha, Wis., $120,- 


$300,000; Marengo, Iowa., $65,000; Mason City, | § 


provement of navigation. If the two Fed- 
eral, governments should decide against 
the deep waterway project, I predict that 
the power development would certainly go 
forward in the near future anyway, be- 
cause the economic life of today is de- 


pendent upon power. 
This brings me to the third point. 


State’s Power Policy 


The increasing importance of electrical 
energy over the last two decades has led 
New York State to the formulation of a 
power policy in relation to its power re- | 
sources in the St. Lawrence River, and 
the attitude of the State toward the treaty 
must be interpreted in the light of this 


policy. 


* Des Moines, Iowa, Ct. H., $665,000; Detroli., 
Mich., M. H., $600,000; Donora, Pa., $95,000; 
Durango, Colo., $150,000; East Las Vegas, N. 
| Mex., $151,000; East Orange, N. J., 85,000; 
Fallon, Nev., $90,000; Fort Fairfield, Me., P. 
O., $90,000; Globe, Ariz., $165,000. 
Jamestown, N. Dak., $200,000; Juneau, 
Alaska, $795,000; Lancaster, S. C., $75,000; Leo- 
minster, Mass., $125,000; Lewistown, Pa., $108,- 
500; Long Island City, N. Y., $475,000. 
Madison, Wis., $635,552; Malden, Mass., $140,- 
000; Marianna, Fla., $116,000; McKees Rocks, 
Pa., $85,000; Metropolis, Ill., $90,000; Mill-/| 
ville, N. J., $90,300; Missoula, Mont., $409,- 
000; Montclair, N. J., $295,000; Montevideo, 
Minn., $75,000; Fort Carmel, Ill., $100,000. 
Newburyport, Mass., $102,000; Olyphant, Pa., 
$70,000; Paxton, Ill., $95,000; Prescott, Ark., 
$60,000; Red Bluff, Calif., $95,200; Sandpoint, 
Idaho, $80,000; Sayre, Pa., $100,000; Shelby- 
ville, Ky., $70,000; Southbridge, Mass., $110,- 
000; Syracuse, N. Y., $1,500,000. 
Tarentum, Pa., $70,000; Tomah, Wis., $72,- 
000; Utica, N. Y., $800,000; Waynesburg, Pa., 


D 


K 


000; 
Wash., B. S., $58 


Miami, Fla., Q. s., $65,000; Miami, Okla., $235,- 
000; Middleboro, 


Minn., $4,150,000; *Mobile, Ala., M. S., $450,000; 

Monroe, Ga.. 

*Monterey, Calif., $180,000; Monte Vista, Colo., 

$120,750; *Montgomery, Ala., $1,045,000; Mont- | 

| rose, Colo., $141,750; Morgan 

Mountain Grove, Mo., $70,000 
+ 


$75,000; Mt. 
Ind., $180,000; Murray, Ky., $90,000 


New Britain, Ct., $250,000; Newburgh, N. Y.,! 
$340,000; 


W. Va., $75,000 


Mendota, Ill., $75,000; Merced, Calif., $180,- | 
*Meridian, Miss., $555,000; Metaline Falls, | 
500; *Miami, Fla., $2,080,000: 


Mass., $105,000; Milbank, S. 
ak., $65,000; Millersburg, Ohio, $70,000. 
Milwaukee. Wisc., $1,850,000; *Minneapolis, | 


$80,000; Monroe, Wisc., 





$85,000; | 


City, La.,” $75,000; | 


+ + 
*Mt. Airy, N. C©., $145,000; Mt. Olive, N. C., 
Vernon, Ind., $75,000; Muucie, | 


Nanticoke, Pa., $70,000; Nephi, Utah, $57,750; 


Newcastle, 


Wyo., $60,000; *New 
ensington, Pa., 


$285,000; New Nartinsville, | 
Oakland, | Calif., $1,510,000; Ogden, Utah, 





The law creating the Power Authority | 
marks the culmination of a long struggle 
of the people of the State against the 
efforts of private interests to monopolize 
and exploit this great natural yesource. 

The State of New York is the owner of 
the bed of the stream underlying the 
waters of the river within its boundaries. 
This right has. been established by re- 
peated decisions of the highest courts of 
the State and Nation. 

Rights to Bed of Stream 

Our law declares that the hydro-electric | ! 
resources associated with the ownership of 
the bed of the stream shall never be 
alienated from the people of the State, 
and specifically prohibits the Power Au- | 


Ohio, $130,000; Wilson, 
chester, 
$140,000; 


ing. Department 
Economics Building, Department of Agricui- 
$350.000; Government Printing Office, 
$1,250,000; Internal Revenue Building, $10,000,- 
000; Liberty Loan Building, $375,000; power | 
plant, Department of Agriculture, $85,000; Su- 
reme Court site, $1,788,741; water mains, etc., 
225,000. 


ture, 


$75, 
ville, 


$820,000; 


$100,000. 


Williamson, W. 


Mass., 


Yonkers, N. 


+++ 


Projects under contract either in whole or 
n 


part. 

Total, $320,318,623.22. 

ee Miss., 
yAlbany, 

Ala., 


Me, 5, 


Va., $195,000; Wilmington, 
$205,000; Win- 
$75,000; Wyandotte, Mich., 
Y., $520,000. | 
District of Columbia.—Administration Build- | 
of Agriculture, 


N, C., 


$2,000,000; 


Calif., 
Albert- 
$70,000; Albia, Iowa, $75,000; Al- 
buquerque, N. Mex., $900,000; *+Allentown, Pa., 
*Altoona, Pa., $775,000; Ambrose, 


$122,000; Alameda, 
$3,3: 


. | Ct., $115,000. 


$385,000; Oklahoma City, Okla., $1,100,000; 
Okmulgee, Okla., $330,000; Oneida, N. Y., $145,- 
000; Opelousas, La., $85,000; Oroville, Wash., | 
B. S., $59,500; Oshkosh, Wis., $420,000. 

Paintsville, Ky., $70,000; Palmer, Mass., 
$115,000; Pasco, Wash,, $65,000; Passaic, N. 
J., $350,000; *Patchogue, N. Y., $200,000; *Pater- 
son, N. J., $800,000; Pawtucket, R. I., $460,- 
000; Peru, Ill., $10,000; Petaluma, Calif.,| 
$165,000. 

*;Philadelphia, Pa., P. O., $9,750,000; *+Phoe- 
nix, Ariz., $1,080,000; Pikesville, Ky., $93,000; 
Pittsburg, Kans., $83,000; *Pittsburgh, Pa., 
$7,902,000; Plainview, Tex., $152,000; *Pocatello, 
Idaho, $220,000; Ponce, Puerto Rico, $300,000; 





Portal, N. Dak., B. S., $74,200; Port Angeles, 


Wash., $190,000. | 

Portland, Me., Ct. H., $400,000; *+Portland, | 
Me., P. O., $850,000; *Portland, Oreg., Ct. H., | 
$1,950,000; Potsdam, N. Y., $135,000; Prestons- | 
burg, Ky., $70,000; *+Princeton, W. Va., $130,-| 


000; Provincetown, Mass,, $105,000; Putnam, | 


thority, in its negotiation with 


therewith. 


Finally, with this policy of the State in 


the 
agencies of the United States Government 
or the Dominion of Canada, from surrend- 
ering any right of the State associated 


Dak., B. 8., $59,000; Americus, Ga., $100,000. 

Anaconda, Mont., $142,500; Andover, Mass., | 
$115,000; Ann Arbor, Mich., $75,000; Appleton, 
Wis., $260,000; Ashland, Ky., $200,000; As- 
toria, Oreg., $250,000; *Atlanta, Ga., $2,975,000; 
Attalia, Ala., $70,000; Auburn, Ala., $90,000; 
| Aurora, Tll., $395,000; Austin, Minn., $75,000. 
Babb-Piegan, Mont., B. S., $59,000; Bal- 


O., 
ford, Ill., $771,750; Rock Hill, S. C., $300,000; 9° 
Rogersville, Tenn., $70,000; Rossville, Ga., $70,- 
000; Rouses nm SB 
Rutherfordton, 
$330,000. 


. 
$240,000; Richmond, Va., P.| 
$900,000; Rochester, Pa., $105,000; 


*Quincy, Mass., 
*Rock- | 


Point, 


N. $153,000; | 
N. 


Y., B. S., 
C., $70,000; Rutland, Vt.,/| 


| Diego, Calif., $775,000; 
| Seguin. Tex., $85,000; 


mind, it is; apparent that the State’s 


agents cannot consent to any arrangement ® 


which burdens the hydro-electric - project 
with excessive costs. If the State’s power 
were forced to carry capital costs largely 
in excess of those fairly allocable to the 
development of power, the purpose of the 
State in undertaking a great public power 
develpment would be defeated as truly as 
if private exploitation were permitted. The 
value of the people’s title to the power re- 
sources would be dissipated as truly as if 


timore, Md., M. H., $1,620,000; Baltimore, Md., 
P. O., $3,300,000; Barberton, Ohio, $175,000; 
Barbourvil 


all possible adjustments of its plans to co- 
ordinate them with those of the Federal 
Government for navigation. 
expressed itself to the Federal Govern- 
ment. 


Distribution of Cost 


le, Ky., $65,000; Bartlesville, Okla., 
$310,000; Bath, N. H., Y., $105,000; *Baton 


It has so 


*Sacramento, Calif., $1,300,000; St. Johns, N.| 

Dak., B. S., $59,000; *+St. Louis, Mo., Ct. H., 

00; *#St. Paul, Minn., $2,700,000; Salem, | 

Ind., $80,000; *Salem, Mass., $360,000; Salem, | 

N. J., $80,000; Salisbury, N. C., $182,500; Salt | 
Lake City, Utah, $1,340,000. 

San Angelo, Tex., $200,000; San Benito, Tex., | 
$125,000; Sandersville, Ga., $70,000; *Sanford, | 
Me., $100,000; San Luis, Ariz., B. S., $58,500; 
Santa Apa. Calif., $245,000; San Ysidro, Calif. 
B. S., $105,000; Sapulpa, Okla., 
Savannah, Ga., P. O., etc., $900,000. 

Scranton: Pa., $1,475,000; *Seattle, wal 
M. H., $1,725,000; Seneca Falls, N. Y., $115,-| 
000; Shreveport, La., $350,000; Sikeston, Mo., 
$70,000; *Sioux City, Iowa, $1,025,000; Sioux 


$150,000; 





the title were actually alienated. 
Cheapness of Power 


The purpose of the State is clearly ex- 
pressed in the law which I have already 
It is to secure the lowest. possible 
rates for domestic and rural consumers in 
order to encourage increased use of elec- 
A 
secondary purpose is to provide cheap power 
which will encourage the industrial de- 
velopment of the region adjoining the 
If the cost of this power is ma-| 
terially increased above that possible with 
an enconomical power development, the 


cited. 


tricity in the homes and on the farms. 


river. 


purpose of the State will be defeated. 


The State of New York is ready to con- | 
struct its power houses and to finance its | 
fair share of the cost of the development | 
in the International Rapids Section of the 


St. Lawrence River, It is ready to make! policy as expressed in the law. . 


The State of New York has proposed a 
formula for the equitable determination of 
its share of the cost and has further ex- 
pressed its willingness to consider any 
other reasonable proposal. It has been 
asked by the Federal Government to as- 
sume a share of the cost exceeding by 
many millions of dollars the combined 
cost of the development for both naviga- 
tion and power in the American half of 
the International Section of the river. The 
representatives of the Federal Govern- 
ment declared that it was their original 
intent te burden power with all that the | 
traffic would bear, 

The State of New York earnestly de- | 
sires the early initiation of the project. | 
To achieve this end it stands ready to co- 
operate with the Federal Government in 
any plans witich conform with the State’s 


M 


$1 


$1 








$75,000 


waukee, Wis., 
000; 
field, Ohio, $740,000; Spring Valley, Ill., 
000; Staten Island, N. Y., $3 


ton, Calif., $695,000; Sumas, Wash., B. S., $65,- 
000; Sylacauga, Ala., $75,000. 


$600,000; ,000; 
City, Tex., $80,000; Thermopolis, Wyo., $90,- 


ee Thomson, Ga., $70,000; Toccoa, Ga., $65,- 


ton, Mo., $100,000; Trenton, N. J., 
Trout River, N. Y., 


$65,000; Warren, 
$75,000; Waterbury, Conn., 
town, S. Dak., $120,000; Waukegan, IIl., $335,- 
pf a MDD. Wis., $85,000; Waynesboro, Ga., 


. 8. Dak., $300,000; Somersworth, N. H., 


*South Bend, Ind., $1,100,000; South Mil- 
$120,000; Spencer, Iowa, $105,- 
Springfield, Mass., $1,450,000; tr eet. 
Sturgis, | 
Stock- 


tS 45,000; 
ich., $125,000; Stuttgart, Ark., $95,000; 


++ + 
Taunton, Mass., $215,000; *Terre Haute, Ind., 
*Texarkana, Ark., $790,000; Texas 


Toledo, Ohio, $960,000; 


Topeka, 
,065,000; Torrington, 


Wyo., $90,000; 

$1,650,000; 

S.. $60,000; Troy, Ohio, | 

$1,160,000. 

$265,000; Unionville, Mo., | 

Pa., $290,000: Warren, R. I., 
$570,000; *Water- 


Kans., 


B. 
50,000; Tulsa, Okla., 
Uniontown, Pa.. 





$80,000; Wellsville, N. Y., 


Wellsboro, } 
; wi Md, $120,000; West’, 


Pa., 
i ° es 


J 


Progress in Government’s Program 
Of Construction Projects Announced 


Buildings Involving 388 Millions Completed or Urider Con- 
|. tract With Projects Totaling 107 Millions Left to Go On 


Va., $65,000; West Warwick, R. L., 
140,000; Whiting, Ind., $130,000; Wichita, 
ans., $1,200,000; *Wichita Falls, Tex., $725,- 
000; Williamstown, Mass., $95,000. 
Winchester, Ind., $95,000; Winner, S. Dak., 
£100,000; Winona, Miss., $75,000; Winthrop, 


| Mass., $63,000; Wisconsin Rapids, Wis., $125,- 


000; Woodstock, Va., $55,000; *Youngstown, 
Ohio, $585,000; Zanesville, Ohio, $150,000, 
Fort Plain, N. Y., $87,800; Fremont, Ohio, 
*Newark, N. J., $6,150,000; Seattle, 
wy . B., $2,375,000; Tamaqua, Pa., 
$125,000; West Point, Ga., $65,000. 
District of Columbia.—Extensible Building, 
Department of Agriculture, $12,800,000; *;Ar- 
Building, $8,750,000; *jcentral heating 
plant, $4,857,023 22: *Commerce Building, $17,- 
500,000; *connecting wing, Labor-Interstate 
Building, $2,000,000; ‘*Interstate Commerce 
Commission, $4,500,000; *Justice Building, $12,- 


' 000,000; *Labor Building, $4,750,000; *Post Of- 


fice Depaftment Building, $10,300,000; *Pubiic 
Health Service Building, $908,250; water mains, 
etc., second part, $300,000. 


*Plans completed by private architect. 

+Foundation under contract. 

Boston, Mass., P. O., design completed by 
frivate architect. 


++ + 


Projects where sites have been selected, plans | 


completed; projects now in specification stage 


| or on the market for bids. 


Total, $43,675,400. 

*Ada, Okila., $250,000; Alburg, Vt., B. S., 
$56,000; *Alexandria, La., $350,000; ‘Alma, 
$115,000; Athens, Ala., $90,000; Au- 


*Baltimore, Md., Appr. Str., $1,000,000; 
*Beaumont, Tex., $680,000; *Beckley, W. Va., 
$145,000; *Beverly Hills, Calif., $300,000; *Bill- 
one Mont., $240,000; *Bingham Canyon, Uteh, 
$75,000; *Binghamton, N. Y., $625,000; Blythe- 
ville, Ark., $95,000; Brockton, Mass., $345,000; 
*Bryn Mawr, Pa., $175,000. 

Calexico, Calif.. B. S., $73,000; Canaan, Vt., 
$56,000; *Cedar City, Utah, $150,000; Chateau- 
gay, N. Y., B. S., $59,100; *Chester, Pa., $515, 
000; *Cheyenne, Wyo., F. O. B., $200,000; *Clear- 
water, Fla., $150,000; *Cleveland. Ohio, $5,275,- 
000; Cleveland, Tenn., $90,000; *Columbia, 
Miss., $70,000; Council Bluffs, Iowa, $160,- 
000; Culpeper, Va., $80,000. 

*Danville, Va., $500,000; *Daytona Beach, 
Pla., $285,000; *Dubuque, Iowa, $675,000; Dur- 
ham, N. C., $550,000; Easthampton, Mass., $100,- 
000; *East Moline. Ill., $105,000; El Centro, 
Calif., $140,000; *Ellwood City, Pa., 

Ely, Nev., $95,000; *Endicott. N. Y. 

Fergus Falls, Minn., $150,000; 

Y., $700,000; Fort Fairfield, Me.. B. S., 000; 
*Fort Myers, Fla., $210,000; *Fostoria, Ohio, 
$160,000; French Lick, Ind.. $85,000. 

*Galion, Ohio, $140,000; Gallup. N. Mex., 
$125,000; *Glen Cove, N. Y., $160,000; *Green- 
ville, Pa., $175,000; *Grove City, Pa., $120,000. 

*Herkimer, N. Y¥., $120,000; Holton, Kans., 
$85,000; *Honolulu, Hawaii, I. 8., $415,000; 
Hopkins, Minn., $85,000; Hot Springs, 8S. 
$90,000; Houlton. Me.. B. S., $65,000. 

*Iron Mountain, Mich., $170,000; *Jackson, 
Miss., $825,000; Jackson, Tenn., $350,000; Jack- 
sonville, Tex., $135,000; *Jamaica, N. Y., $875,- 
000; *Jeanette, Pa., $155,000; *Jersey City, N. 
J., $455,000; Jonesboro, Ark., $110,000. 

*Lake Forest, Ill., $160,000; *Lansing, Mich., 
oa 


| burn, Ind., $115,000. 


Y., $80,000; *Lynn, Mass., $700,000. 

*Manchester. N. H., $450,000; Manhattan, 
Kans., $77,000; *Marshall, Mich., $130,000; 
*Marshfield, Oreg., $140,000; *Marysville, Calif., 
$150,000; *Memphis, Tenn., M. .»__ $175,000; 
Middlebury, Vt.. $90,000; Modesto, Calif., $195,- 
000; *Monroe, La., $390,000. 

Mooers, N. Y., B. S., $59,300; Morris, 
$115,000; Mount Vernon, Ohio, $135,000; 
Calif., $140,000; *New York City, N. Y.., 
$2,500,000; Norfolk, Va., 

N. Y., $130,000. 


*@ak Park, Ill., $600,000; *Ogden, Utah, For. 
Serv. Bldg., $300,000; *Omaha, Nebr., F. O. B., 
$115,000; Orono, 
Me., $80,000; *Oroville, Calif., $145,000. 

*Painesville, Ohio, $180,000; *Palm_ Beach, 
Fla., $200,000; *Palo Alto, @alif., $210,000; *Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., Cu. H. & Apprs. Strs., $4,200,- 
000; Pine Bluff, Ark., $55,000; *Pipestone, Minn., 
$90,000; *Plymouth, Ind., $80,000; *Ponca City, 
Okla., $250,000; *Port Chester, N. Y., $320,000; 
Port Huron, Mich., $115,000; Presque Isle, 
Me., $105,000; *Princeton, N. J., $95,000. 


ee 
H., $800,000; *Nor- 


. §., $14,500; *Reno, Nev.. $565,000; Rich- 
ford, Vt., B. S., $59,000; *Rochester, N. Y., 
$1,700,000; *Rockland, Mass., $115,000; Roos- 
ville, Mont., B. S., $59,000. 

*St. Johns, Oreg., t 
Calif., $750,000; ‘*Sarasota, Fla., $175,000; 
*Schenectady, N. Y., $370,000; *Sheboygan, 
Wis., $295,000; Shelby, Ohio, $105,000; Sidney, 
Nebr., $80,000; *Silver City, N. Mex., $115,000; 
Somerville, N. J.. 
Mich., $115,000; *Stillwater, Okla., $135,000; 
*Stroudsburg, Pa., $130,000. 

*Tooele, Utah, $75,000; *Two Rivers, Wis., 
130,000; Urbana, Ohio, $130,000; *Vallejo, 
Calif., $185,000; *Visalia, Calif., $150,000; Wades- 
boro, N. C., $90,000; *Weiser. Idaho, $110,000; 
West Berkshire, Vt., B. S., $59,500; 


$60,000; *San Francisco, 


| Tll., $140,000; Wilkes-Barre, Pa., $395,000; *Will- 


jamsport, Pa., $240,000; *Yuma, 


000; Ariz., 
000; *Waltham, Mass., $220,000. 


$190,- 


*Plans completed by private architect. 
+++ 
Projects where sites have been selected and 
plans partially completed. 
Total, $25,710,000. 


*Ambridge, Pa., $145,000; Bellefonte, Pa., 
$125,000; *Big Spring, Tex., $165,000; *Bloom- 
field, N. J., $335,000; *Bloomsburg, Pa., $140,- 
000; *Bradenton, Fla., $155,000; Breckenridge. 
Tex., $140,000; Bristol, Va., $210,000. 

*Cambridge, Mass., $755,000; *Catskill, N. Y., 
$110,000; Charlotte, N. C., $525,000; Chehalis, 
Wash., $150,000; Cisco, Tex., $130,000; Cleve- 
land, Miss., $70,00; *Columbus, Ga., $410,000; 
*Columbus, Ohio, $2,275,000; Crisfield, Md., 
$105,000. 

David City, Nebr., $75,000; *Delphos, Ohio, 
$98,000; *Des Moines, Iowa, $775,006: *Duncan, 
Okla., $125,000; *East Greenwich, R. I., $95,- 
000; *Englewood, N. J., $280,000. 


Fort Covington, N. Y., B. S., $56,000; *Fort | 
*Fort Worth, Tex..| 


Lauderdale, Fla., $175,000; 
Ct. H., $1,215,000; Freehold, N. J., $135,000; 
Greeley, Colo., $50,000: Harlingen, Tex.. $170,- 
000; *Hattiesburg, Miss.. $245,000; Highgate 
Springs, Vt. B. $60,000; Hillsboro, IIl., 
$75,000. 

Lansdale, Pa., $120,000; *Le Roy, N. Y., $95,- 
000; Limestone, Me., B. 8S., $31,500; Littleton, 
N. H., $265,000; Los Angeles, Calif., Q . 
$70,000. 

Malone, N. Y., $175,000; *McAllen, Tex., $135,- 
000; *Milton, Pa., $110,000; 
$1,565,000; *New Bern, N. C., $325,000; *New 
Castle, Pa., $525,000; *New London, Ct., $420,- 
000; *Northfield, Minn., $125,000; Norton Mills, 
Vt., B. S., $56,000; *Norwood, Mass., $130,000. 

*Oberlin, Ohio $105,000; Orange, N. J., $320,- 
000; *Pampa, Tex., $180,000; *Phillipsburg, N. 
J., $155,000; *Porterville, Calif., $150,000; 
Portsmouth, Ohio, $400,000. 

*Redlands, Calif., $170,000; *Rochester, Minn.. 
$380,000; Rockingham, N. C., $120,000; *San 
*San Francisco, Calif., 
*San Jose. Calif., $455,000; 
*Springfield, Vt., $135,- 
000; *Stephenville, Tex., $90,000; Sweetgrass, 
Mont., B. S., $61,000 

Tecate, Calif., B. S., $59,500; Thomaston, Ga., 
$95,000; *Tyler, Tex., Ct. H., P. O., $360,000; 
*Union City, N. J., $375,000; *Ventura. Calif., 
$200,000; Vincennes, Ind., $145,000; Wausau, 


Wis., $280,000. 
$145,000; *West 


*Nashville, Tenn., 


B.. $3,050,000; 


Waynesboro, Pa., 
York, N. J., $375,000; *Weston,. W. Va., 

000; White River Junction. Vt., 

*Savannah, Ga., M. H., $18,000. 

District of Columbia.—*Coast Guard Build- 
ing, $3,000,000; *landscape work, triangle at 
15th and Pa. Ave., $50,000. 

(*) Assigned to private architect. 

+++ 
Projects where sites have been acquired and 
pene not yet taken up. 
ver, N. J., $150,000: Sabine Pass., Tex., 
Q. 8&., $375,000; total, $525,000. 
Projects where sites have been selected—title 
not yet vested. 

Hibbing. Minn., $135,000; San Pedro, Calif., 

$575,000; total, $710,000. 


++ + 


Projects where sites have been advertised for, 
examined and are awaiting selection. 
Easton, Md., $125,000; Norwalk, Conn., $375,- 

000; Riehmond, Va., P B., $1,000,000; to- 

tal, $1,500,000. 

+~+ + 


Projects held for amended legislation or for 
other reasons, 

Total, $6,700,000. 

Alamosa, Colo., $90,000; Amsterdam, N. Y., 
$175,000; Calumet, Mich., $100,000; Cincinnati, 
Ohio, Ct. H., $1,000,000; Duquesne, Pa., $100,- 
000; El Paso, Tex., I. S., $535,000; Grand Island, 


Nebr., $95,600; Grand ey Mich., $300,000; | 
| Huntington, 90,000; 


W. Va. $ ; Peoria, Iill., 
$320,000; Pottsville, Pa., $325,000; Provo, Utah, 
$45,000; Waco, Tex., $150,000; Goldfielg@, Nev., 


$75,000. 
District of Columbia.—Department of State 
Building, $3,000,000, 


*Lexington, Ky., $760,000; Lockport, | 


Tl, | 


*Ravenna, Ohio. $145,000; Reedy Island, Del., | 


$135,000 South Haven, | 


*Wheaton, | 


New Tariffs Fixed (‘\y 


By Various Nations 


Increases Announced by Irish 
Free State and Italy, De- 
creases by Mexico 


The Irish Free State has imposed new or 
increased duties on a group of selected 
products including coal, cement, electri- 
cal transmission apparatus, iron and steel, 
and sugar coming from the United King- 
dom, and on pig products and cheese- 
making machinery from all sources and 
also prohibited the. importation of cheese. 


Mexico has modified import duties,prin- 
cipally downward, on various manufactured 
articles and metal products, fine plywood, 
certain chemicals and fertilizers, and other 
goods. Italy has increased import duties 
on coke and cocoa butter and established 
an additional duty-free quota of molasses 
for manufacturing feed cakes. The 
United Kingdom has announced a condi- 
tional reduction or waiver of import duty 
om. certain classes of machinery and in- 
creased the import duty on potatoes. 


Venezuela has increased the excise 
stamp tax on imported and domestic 
cigarettes. 

China has announced that the customs 
(flood relief) surtax, applying on _both 
imports and exports, is to be continued 
temporarily at the present rates. ] 

Switzerland now requires import permits 
on an additional group of products in- 
cluding certain wood products, boilers, 
batteries, etc. France has issued regula- 
tions governing the importation and ex- 
hibition of motion-picture films. Norway 
is to require a mark of origin on plywoods 
and veneers offered for sale. 

Portugal has announced the requirement 
of a certificate of origin on merchandise 
arriving from free zones or free ports. 
French Indo-China requires certificates of 
origin for goods, similar to goods subject 
to the depreciated currency surtax, in 
ordér to avoid the incorrect application of 
the surtax. 

The Franco-Belgian reciprocal agree- 
ment to eliminate the additional import 
taxes applying on semifinished and 
finished products is now effective. The 
most-favored-nation commercial treaty, 
containing various duty concessions, be- 
tween Germany and Sweden, has been 
denounced and is to expire Feb. 15, 1933.— 
(Department of Commerce.) 


Indiana House Approves 
Tax for Trucks and Buses 


Indianapolis, Ind., Aug. 8. 


The House has passed a bill (H. 701) im- 
posing a tax of 1 mill per ton-mile on all 
trucks and buses operated for hire and 
placing them under the jurisdiction of the 
Public Service Commission. 

Governor Leslie has signed the bill (H. 
655) providing that public utilities shaii be 
assessed at their true cash value, the latest 
valuation by the Public Service Commis- 
sion for rate-making purposes to be prima 
facie the true cash value. 


Illinois Insurers to Pay 
Agents’ Permits Monthly 


Springfield, Ill., Aug. 8. 

Insurance Companies doing business in 
Illinois have been advised by the State 
Superintendent of Insurance, Harry W. 
Hanson, that they will be billed monthly 
for agents’ license fees hereafter to effect 
a saving to the companies under the Fed- 
eral bank check tax. The companies were 
formerly required to forward checks with 
each requisition for a license. 

Under the new procedure a license card 
will be sent to the company as each ap- 
plication is approved. At the end of the 
month a statement will be sent to each 
company which, it is stated, must be paid 
promptly. 


Highway -Initiative Petitions 
In Oklahoma Held Sufficient 


Oklahoma City, Okla., Aug. 8. 


Initiative petitions calling for a $15,- 
000,000 road note issue for unemployment 
relief purposes, first circulated in 1930 but 
delayed through protests just before the 
| general election of that year, are suffi- 
cient as to form, R. A. Sneed, Secretary 
of State, has ruled. 

He said the petitions contain a total of 
| 131,000 signatures, much more than enough 
| to justify the measure going on the bal- 
lot at the November election. Mr. Sneed 
notified attorneys who defended and pro- 
tested the sufficiency of the petition in 030 
of his findings and is awaiting any action 
by protesting attorneys and advice of the 
Attorney General before taking final ac- 
tion in the case. 

Sid White, attorney for protestant 
groups in the original hearing in 1930, has 
| announced the protestants will renew their 
| fight on the measure and take an appeal 
to the State Supreme Court if necessary. 
| 


Fraternal Congress 


. Holds Annual Meeting 


|Progress Made Said to Indicate 
Soundness of Societies 


The progress made by fraternal societies 
in the last half century indicate that their 
plan of operation is basically sound, Harry 


of Illinois, declared in an address Aug. 8 
at the annual convention of the National 
Fraternal Congress of America held in 
| Washington. 

“It has ever been my purpose,” he said, 
“to offer not only the services of our De- 
partment to your organization but I have 


and encourage the preservation of this 
system, in which the spirit of fraternity 


tive and unselfish purpose of safeguarding 
against the. hazard and uncertainties of 
life.” 

Mr, Hanson urged members of the Con- 
gress to have the annual statements of 
their insurance activities correct when they 
are submitted to the Illinois Insurance 
Department. 

“A great deal of time is consumed by the 
clerical force in my office,” he declared, 
“in correcting the many errors which ap- 
pear in these statements. Societies should 
keep accurate and complete records of all 
transactions, and, if the secretary or the 
person elected to make up these reports is 
incapable of furnishing a correct report to 
the Department, they should employ the 
service of accountants.” 

Mr. Hanson said that his department 
would not attempt to advise fraternal so- 
cieties in the purchase of securities but 
it would be glad to state whether or not 
any type of securities complies with the 
requirements of the Illinois investment 





jiaw, j 


|W. Hanson, Superintendent of Insurance | 


also attempted to stimulate the morale | 


blend harmoniously with the construc- | 
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mpany Liability 4 
Under Automobile 
Policy Is Defined 


Award of Judgment Set 
Aside by Court Because 
Assured Failed to Coop- 
erate With Insurer 


Denver, Colo., Aug. 8.—Because the as- 
sured failed to cooperate with his insur- 
ance company, an award of a $10,000 judg- 
ment to W. H. Wyer, of Oklahoma City, 
against the United States Fidelity & 
Guaranty Co. under an automobile lia- 
bility policy issued to Willie Buffalo, a 
Quapaw Indian, has been set aside by the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the Tenth Circuit. 


Mr. Wyer sued the assured to. recover 
damages for injuries suffered when his 
automobile was struck by one driven by 
the Indian. He was awarded $20,000 but 
the judgment was unsatisfied, so he 
brought suit against the insurer. 


Wrong Information Asserted 


The insurance company contended that 
the assured had told them he was not Mm 
the car when it struck the plaintiff when, 
in reality, it asserted, he was. The com- 
pany claimed that the policy bound the 
assured to give a full and truthful ac- 
count of the accident. 


Circuit Judge George T. McDermott dis+ 
sented from the majority opinion, declar- 
ing the decision may seriously impair the 
protection afforded by liability insurance. 

“The protection of liability insurance 
has been quite generally extended either 
by contract or by statute to third persons 
injured by the insured,” Judge McDermott 
said in dissenting. 


Protection Said to be Impaired 


“It seems to me this decision seriously 
impairs that protection, for it appears the 
insurer will escape liability to the public 
whenever the insured makes a statement 
of facts to the insurer disclosing he was 
not at fault. 

“If the jury believes him, there is no 
liability; if the jury does not believe him, 
and a judgment follows, the insurer es- 
capes liability by alleging the insured made 
an untrue stafement.” 


Compensation Rates 
To Be Investigated 


North Carolina to Hold Second 
Meeting on New Schedules 


Raleigh, N. C., Aug. 8. 

The public meeting of employers of 
North Carolina with the State Insurance 
Commissioner, Dan C. Boney, to give the 
former an opportunity to be heard on a 
proposal for an increase in workmen’s 
compensation insurance rates has been ad~ 
journed to meet again Aug. 31 when data 
supporting the increase are to be presented 
and an opportunity given to cross-examine 
the representatives of insurance companies, 


The governing board of the North Caro- 
lina Inspection and Rating Bureau com- 
posed of three members each of stock and 
mutual companies, with. Commissioner 
Boney ‘as chairman, held a preliminary 
meeting to prepare a new schedule of rates 
embodying the increases sought. The stock 
carriers filed one schedule and the non- 
stock carriers another and Commissiosner 
Boney did not break the tie. 


Neither of the schedules was presented 
at the hearing. Employers protesting 
against an increase were joined hy the’ 
State Industrial Commisson. Chairman 
Matt H. Allen and Commissioner J. Dewey 
Dorsett spoke in opposition to. any increase, 
the latter contending that North Caro- 
lina experience will show a decrease rather 
than in increase in rates is deserved. He 
requested the Rating Bureau to furnish 
at the next hearing a record of pay roll 
exposure and assessed premiums by classi- 
fications for the State. 


Production of Soft Coal 
And Anthracite Increases 


A further increase in production of both 
bituminous. coal and anthracite was re- 
corded during the week ended July 30, 
The total production of bituminous coal, 
including lignite and coal coked at the 
mines, is estimated at 4,610,000 net tons. 
This is a gain of 210,000 tons, or 48 per 
cent, over the tput in the preceding 
week, and compares with 6,812,000 tons 
during the week in 1931 corresponding 
with that of July 30. 

The total production of Pennsylvania 
anthracite during the week ended July 30 
is estimated at 1,048,000 net tons. Com- 
pared with the figure for the preceding 
week, this shows an increase of 342,000 
tons, or 48.4 per cent. Production during 
the week in 1931 corresponding with that 
of July 30 amounted to 1,287,000 tons. 

Production of beehive coke continues, ag 
since the last of May, at a rate under 10,< 
000 tons per week. The total output dur- 
ing the week ended July 30 is estimated at 
7,900 net tons. This compares with 8,100 
tons in the preceding week, and 17,000 
tons produced during the corresponding 
week in 1931.—(Issued by Department of: 
Commerce.) 


GET AHEAD 
by planning ahead 


Keerinc within 
income is necessary to getting ahead, 
and this cannot be accomplished 
without the use of some kind of a 
financial plan. 

Only a few can do this planning by 
mental arithmetic. Most of us n 
to work it out in black and white. 
The John Hancock Home Budget 
is a simple record, easily adapted to 
our personal or household finances, 
et us send you a copy. 


LiFe INSURANCE COMPA 
OF BOSTON, MassacnusEerTs 


Joun Hancock Inqumy Bureau 
197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me the John Hancock Home 
Budget Sheet. 


Street and No, 


U. Se Ds 





RAILROADS . 


Limited Pay Roll 


- Is Condition of 


Loan to Railroad*” 


Missouri Southern Required 
To Keep Compensation of 
Officers and Employes 
Within $10,000 Annually | 


For the second time in passing upon a pro- 
posed loan to a railroad from the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, the ques- 
tion of salaries to officials and employes 
of a carrier has been brought up by the 
Interestate Commerce Commission in its | 
report of August 8, approving a loan of 
$99,200 to the Missiouri Southern Railroad. | 
(Finance Docket No. 9336) 

(In approving a loan to the Stockton | 
‘Terminal & Eastern Railroad on July 27) 
the Commission made a similar require- | 


|Great Falls, Mont. 


. . FINANCE 


For Night Air Mail 


rvice Is Scheduled to Begin 
Aug. 15 Between Salt Lake 
City and California 


Announcement was made at the Post 
Office Department Aug. 8 that, effective 
Aug. 15, 1932, night air mail service will 
be established on the route between Salt 
Lake City, Utah, Los Angeles and San 
Diego, Calif., a one-way distance of 1782 
miles. 

The plane will leave Salt Lake City 
about midnight, arriving at Los Angeles 
and San Diego in time for morning de- 
livery. The northbound plane will leave 
Los Angeles and San Diego after the close 
of the business day and arrive at Salt 
Lake City in time to connect with the 
plane operating between Salt Lake City, 
Pocatella, Idaho, Butte, Helena, and 


It will also connect 
with the eastbound transcontinental plane. 
—(Issued by the Post Office Department.) 





ment. A summary of this order was 
printed in the issue of July 28.) ‘ 

The money sought by the Missouri | 
Southern is to be used to pay off banks | 
Joans amounting to $75,555 and a note 
due the Missouri-Pacific of $9,225. 

In approving the loan, the Commission 
stipulated that the railroad should agree 
with the Corporation that, during the 
life of the loan, it will not charge to oper- | 
ating expenses in excess of $10,000 per an- 
num as compensation of all its officers and | 
employes, including executives, officials, | 
staff assistants, professional, clerical and 
general. 

Excerpts from the report follows: 

The applicant has made substantial re- 
ductions in operating expenses since its 
revenues began to fall. 


Bases of Operating Expenses 


A comparision made with the years) 
1924, 1925, and 1926, which years the ap-| 
plicant considers representative for the | 


Further Gain Shown 
In Chemical Exports 


Increased Excess Over Im- 
ports Noted for First Si 
Months of Year 


{Continued from Page 1.1] 


Figures for exports to these countries in 
the first half of 1932 were: Canada, $9,- 
000,000; the United Kingdom, $6,000,000; 
Germany, $3,700,000; and Japan, $3,000,000. 

It is impossible to discuss in a brief 
article the best markets for the 300 com- 
modities exported. The following sum- 
mary, therefore, is confined to a few com- 


x 


New Route Planned Obsolete Autos 
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Put on Display 


In Switzerland Work of State Board Following 1931 Legisla- 


2 tive Enactment Ou 


Fees Paid by Exhibitors and 
Spectators Given to Fund | 
For Aiding Jobless in City 
Of Zurich 


Venerable mctor cars from many coun- 
tries were recently recalled from a 
ell-earned rest and paraded before the 
wiizere of Zurich, Switeerland, in # cam. |f0F all of its children, This obligation has 
paign to help the unemployed of that been recognized for years by the — 
| city, according to a report from Vide Con- | Assembly, but heretofore it had elected 
|sul Carl Brewer. Zurich. |carry out this mandate of the Constitu- 
In “a program organized by the Swiss tion through delegated powers and re- 
| Automobile Club and other groups inter- ee, to - subdivisioris of Govern- 
lested in automotive transportation, a pa- |™ent the counties. 
lrade of 450 vehicles, ratios from han In one brief stroke, through the Micean 
| rious limousines to street-cleaning equip- Bill, this policy was changed and a new 
| ment, was a feature. Twenty-five of these | OMe adopted which proposed to relieve the 
were obsolete cars produced between 1896 counties entirely of this obligation and to 
and 1910. Both exhibitors and spectators | Place upon the State Government , the 
were required to pay a fee to participate sole obligation of providing the constitu- 
in the show and the proceeds were given | tional school term throughout the State. 
to the Zurich unemployment fund. The cost of such school operation was 

Automobiles from five countries took | then to be met from taxes collected by the 
part. The United States led with 19 en- | State and paid directly from the State 
tries. Next came Germany with five, fol- | TTe@sury. 


lowed by Italy with four, France with Many Problems Presented 


' three, and Austria with one entry. : “ 5 
By Change in Policy 


Old Bicycles Displayed 
| In addition to early types of passenger| This drastic change in a governmental 
cars, the seventh group contained old bi-| policy of long standing immediately pre- 
| cycles ridden by men in the costume of | sented many problems to the General AS- 
ithe time. The complete development of| sembly, chief among which were: First, 
to determine the amount of money neces- 


| the bicycle was shown, including the type 
sary to operate the schools in such man- 


| which was propelled by pushing on the 
| ground alternately with the right and left | ner as to provide satisfactory educational 
facilities; second, to fix the sources from 


|foot. Also the high-wheeled type was! 
which those funds were to be ob- 


shown, as well as a tandem bicycle. | 

| The first of the old automobiles, ¢ol- | ° ; 

| : LU tained; third, to decide upon the items 

lected from all Switzerland, was a Bentz,| which should constitute the State's stand- 
ard of cost and what proportionate part 


Executive Secretary, State Board of 


policy for financing the publie schools of 
North Carolina which is ‘very different 
from anything that this or any other 
| State has ever attempted. The Constitu- 
tion makes it mandatory upon the State 
to provide school facilities free of charge 





the first automobile to enter the country 
in the year 1894. It seemed doubtful 


The General Assembly of 1931 adopted a | 


tlined by Secretary 


By. LeRoy Martin 


Equalization, State of North Carolina 
agency. The State Board of Equaliza- 
tion/ with a membership consisting of the 
|Governor, Lieutenant-Governor, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, and 
one person from each of the congressional 
districts appointed by the Governor and 
approved by the Senate, had been in ex- 
istence for four years in the distribution 
of the School Equalization Fund. 


|Board Designated 
To Allot Funds 


signed the duty of allotting to the counties 
the funds appropriated. Although indicat- 
ing in the law certain items and amounts 
to be considered in making the allotments, 
with one exception this Board was given 


exception was made in the salaries to be 
paid county superintendents and teachers. 
It was provided that in no event were 
the salaries of teachers to be reduced 


salary schedule in force at that time. A 
schedule for county superintendents was 
written into the law. 


Perhaps no State agency has ever had 
placed upon it a greater responsibility than 
that which the Board faced upon its first 
meeting after the adjournment of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of 1931. There had been 
|placed under its direction approximately 
| $16,300,000 of State funds—the poll tax col- 
|lections beiyg paid into the State Treas- 
fairy—to be used for the operation of the 
| State six month school term. ° 


If an additional amount of $950,000 should 
be available for indirect county sources, a 





more than 10 per cenit below the State | 


To this Board the General Assembly as- | 


complete control over the school fund. The | 


| merce.) 


| Proceedings 


School Activities Are Reviewed Simplified Rules 
| Under New North Carolina Law| 449pted for Boxes 


Program Provides for Fewer 
Sizes for Retail and 
. Specialty Stores 


Simplified practice recommendations 
covering folding boxes are now obtainable, 
and the suggestions concerning paper 
cones and tubes for textile winding have 
been mailed to the industry, according to 
a@ report issued by the Commerce Depart- 
ment’s Division of Simplified Practice. 

“he box simplification program, proposed 
and developed by the retail department 
and specialty stores with the assistance of 
the manufacturers, provides 59 selected 
sizes of this type of box. These are to 
take the place of 262 sizes formly in use, 
as reported in a survey by the Department 
of Commerce. \ 

The cone and tube program will provide | 
for the length, inside diameter, weight per 
1,000, and color for parallel paper tubes 
and ‘cones which are used for winding 
warp and knitting yarns, silk, rayon, hor 
siery yarns, tire cord, thread packages, 
wire insulating yarn, et cetera. 

This recommendation will be effective | 
Jan. 1, 1933, subject to general acceptance | 
by the industry—(Department of Com- 


Hearing Is Ordered 
On Higher Coal Rates 


in Intrastate 
Schedules in Illinois’ Are 
Reopened by I. C. C. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 


has assigned for hearing at St. Louis, Mo., 
on Aug. 17 the matter of intrastate rates 


Grain Production: 
Is Estimated for: 
Countries Abroad 


Outlook for Crops as Well 
As Prices Analyzed in Re- 
ports of Specialists to 
Agriculture Department 


The 1932 European barley production as 
reported by nine countries now stands 
18.5 per cent above that of last year, while 
the production in the 15 Northern Hemi- 
sphere countries is 21.5 per cent above the 
1931 production in those countries. In 
Japan the 1932 crop is forecast at 70,088,- 
000 bushels, which is a decrease of more 
than 8 per cent from that of last year, 
although sown on practically the same 
acreage, and is the smallest harvest since 
1903. The previous estimate received for 
Japan was given in measured bushels, 
whereas the present estimate is for 
weighed bushels of 48 pounds. 

The\1932 oats production in nine Euro- 
pean countries reported stands more than 
3 per cent above that of last year. The 


| total production in the 12 Northern Hemi- 


sphere countries reported shows an in- 
crease of 7 per cent. In Canada oats and 
barley were reported mostly headed by 
the end of July and the crop condition 
generally satisfactory. In Sweden the 
condition of the crops at the middle of 
July was slightly above average, while in 
Norway yields slightly below average are 
expected and in Denmark the condition 
of both barley and oats was almost 
normal. 


Price Situation Discussed 
Exports of corn from Argentina since 
the first of June have averaged over 8,000,- 
000 bushels weekly, while prices continue 
at about the same level. In the United 
States, corn prices have been holding firm, 


purpose of estimating operating costs, modities of interest, either because the | 


shows that the rates of pay and umit/trade is increasing or because the item is | 
costs of materials now in effect, had they | 


lof the total fund provided should be al-| total fund of only $17,250,000 was in sight 


whether these cars would be able to move.|iotted to each item decided upon; and|t carry on a school operation that had 


on bituminous coal between points in while there has been a small decline in 


been in effect during those years, would | 
have reduced the average annual operating | 
expenses as follows: Pay roll, $10,443; lo- 
comotive fuel, $2,211; cross ties, $4,331. 
Total $16,985. 

This amount represents about 20 per 
cent of the average annual cost of these 
items in the period of 1924 to 1926, inclusive 

Effective Aug. 1, 1932, and continuing | 
throughout the period of the loan, the ap-| 
plicant will reduce the compensation ef 
its officers and employes by $17,082 per) 
annum and eliminate from its rentals $2,000 
per annum for office rent in Chicago. 

The applicant asserts that such econo- 
mies as here proposed might have been 
put in effect much soner had there been 
reason to believe that the present business 


comparatively new in export trade: 
France has come to the front as an out- 

let for crude coal tar and coal-tar pitch, 

having taken 145,700 barrels ($332,500) of 


| total exports of 182,000 barrels ($430,000 of 


coal tar, and 56.600 tons ($535,600) of a 
total of 78,500 tons ($762,000) of pitch. 
Belgium was another important outlet for 
pitch in’ 1932 with 12,200 tons ($140,000). 
World Markets Reviewed 
Practically every country in the world 
offers a market for chemical specialty 
compounds, but, as 1 rule, Canada and the 


| United Kingdom purchase the major por- 


tion. Of a total exportafion of 2,162,000 
pounds ($127,400) which, by the way, 
showed a decline in prices, Canada took 
1,776,000 pounds ($106,800). For another 





| Some had to be pushed in order to over- | 
come starting friction. But once under} 
pve all 7 ae aise on though |iion by local authorities for supplement- 
was considerable noise and much ing state funds in order that a maximum 
smoke from the exhausts. All were chain-| or property tax relief might be realized 
driven, and a few had doors opening in| yl = shaaiind policy s 

pe Gieeainie wars See aera | It is doubtful if many members of the 
he cl - y | General Assembly, other than the leaders 
the clothes of early days, such as white |i, the movement, were aware of these 
| dusters, veils, and goggtes, which added to} bl t th tim the ch i lic 
the amusement of the spectacle. At the |e - a oe Ceeoee 5S pee 


fourth, to guarantee to the taxpayers of 


the State protection against undue taxa-| 


end of the procession came a model “au- | was effected; and it required rare courage 


tomobile of the future,” designed to travel | 
on the water and in the air as well as} 
on land. 3 

Because of the interest shown in the, 
various historical exhibits, a movement 
has been undertaken to purchase and | 
house them in a museum to be built under | 


and faith te take such a step at the ti 
it was taken. 


The first of these problems—to deter- | 


mine the amount of funds necessary—if 
the State was to proceed under its new 
policy, could be solved only by legislative 
enactment. No one knows what action 


depressions would be so prolonged. The 


loss of income for the past four years) 
has been much greater than it would have 
been had the number of employes and 
rates and pay been currently reduced in| 
proportion to the falling off in tonnage. 

The reduction in operating expenses now | 
in effect and those to be inaugurated Aug. 
1, 1932, should permit the applicant to 
keep nearly within its revenues. A mod- 
erate recovery in general business should | 
produce a very substantial increase in| 
revenue over that of 1931. 


Incorporation Articles Filed 
In Montana by Union Pacific 


specialty, rubber compounding agents ac- 
celerators, retarders, etc., Japan received 
nearly one-fourth of the total of $403,900 
(757,500 pounds). 


Cuba came forward as the country of 


|destination for the bulk of the hydro- 


chioric acid shipped, with more than was | 
exported there for the entire year of 1931, 
or 4,663,000 pounds for the first half of 
1932, of a total of 5,113,000 pounds shipped 
to all countries. 

Japan, with more than half of the to-| 
tal, was the chief market for boric acid— | 
936,200 pounds, followed by Canada with 
383,000 pounds. 

Foreign Sales Analyzed 


Canada, the United Kingdom, and 


the auspices of the Swiss Automobile Club. | Would have been taken had this question, 
—(Issued by the Deparement of Com- divorced of all others, been presented. 
merce.) . This was not done due to the fact that 


ee ‘every effort to do so became submerged 
New Post on Bankin 


|}immediately in the second problem—that 
Created In Bav State then was a compromise which in part re- 
~ 


lof fixing the sources from which these | 
| funds were to be derived. The final result | 


Supervisor of Liquidations Is, 
Named in Massachusetts | 


; Boston, Mass., Aug. 8. | 
State Bank Commissioner Arthur Guy | 


|has created the office of Supervisor of | 


Liquidations in the State Banking Depart- 
ment, to assist him in the administration 


voked the new policy. 


cost more than $22,000,000 the previous 
year. With this in view, the Board set 
itself to the task of using the funds pro- 
vided in such manner as to maintain the 
| very highest possible efficiency in the pub- 
|lic schools of the State at the lowest pos- 
sible cost. The results of one year’s opera- 
tion proves to what extent this objective 
has been attained. Somewhat of a report 
in detail may be made as follows: 


Statements Obtained 


|From Each County 
Statements were obtained from each 


zations of the schools and showing the 
enrollment and attendance for two pre- 


| number of classrooms, and other informa- 
|tion necessary for making a survey of 
| the organization in each county. This sur- 
| vehy and a study of a map showing the lo- 
cation of all schools in the county indi- 
}cated that in many counties a very poor 
organization of the schools had been. ef- 





| fected. 





Appropriation Made 


rom General Fund 

An appropriation of $15,850,000 to be 
paid from the State Treasury as a part of | 
the State’s general fund collection was | 
made for the operation of the six months | 
school term. To this appropriation was to be | 


Helena, Mont., Aug. 8. 


The Union Pacific Railroad, with its, 
principal office at Omaha, Nebr., has filed 
articles of incorporation in Montana. The 
Union Pacific is ieasing the properties of 
the Oregon Short Line in Montana and 
hence is operating in this State for the 
first time. The Short Line enters Mon- 
tana at Monida and proceeds to Butte. 


Japan, were the chief outlets for methanol, 
butanol, acetone, carbon tetrachloride, 
carbon bisulphide, and miscellaneous 
synthetic organic chemicals, having re- 
ceived about 80 per cent of the total ship- 
ments of these commodities. The United 
Kingdom alone, however, was the destina- | 
tion for 3,500,000 pounds ($287,000) of 
citrate of lime with the remainder of 13,- | 
000 pounds ($400) shipped to Spain. 


European countries and Canada pur- 


added such amounts as would be realized 


of the affairs of the 16 trust companies 
and two savings banks now in the posses- | 
sion of the Bank Commissioner. 

A statement issued by the Bank Com- 
missioner follows in full text: 

The Commissioner of Banks has ap- 
pointed Henry H. Pierce, of Wollaston, as 
Supervisor of Liquidations, to assist him 
in the administration of the affairs of the 
| 16 trust companies and two savings banks 
now in his possession. The assets of the 


by the counties from poll tax, dog tax, | 


| fines, forfeitures, penalties, etc. estimated | 
| at $1,300,000. In addition to these appro-| 


priations counties and districts were given | 
authority to supplement from county and | 
local levies. 
definite solution to the problem as stated | 
was given by the General Assembly. | 

Around the second prablem—fixing the 
source of revenue—there hinged the mem- 
orable contest which resulted in a ses- 


Thus it can be seen that no| 


Districts were laid out in such manner 
as to call for the largest number of teach- 
ers possible instead of with a view''to 
either economy or efficiency. This had not 
been done deliberately nor was it the fault 
of county school officials. It was due 
largely to local pride and prejudice. Many 
of the consolidations had been effected by 
running the lines in a jagged manner in 
order to make it possible to carry the 
election by eliminating certain districts 
and groups where it was known that op- 
position to the tax existed. 


\Vacant Classrooms 


Found to Occur 


In numerous instances vacant clags- 
rooms were found in buildings that had 


county setting out by districts the organi- 


barley and oats. The demand for malting 
barley in Great Britain at the end of July 
was reported very dull by Grain Specialist 
Shollenberger. There was little inquiry 
from brewers and prices were declining, 


Illinois. (Docket No. 23130.) 

The action follows the filing of a peti- 
tion by the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad for reopening of the proceedings 





| 


! 
| 
| 
| 





| been built to accommodate small one and | 


under which the Commission had ordered 

higher rates on this traffic to become ef- 

fective Aug. 1. (A summary of the peti- 

tion was printed in the issue of Aug. 5.) 
Pro¢eedings Reopened 

The Commission’s order reopening the 


while barley from Chile, Greece and 
Czechoslovakia was not being offered. Re- 
cent heavy rains may have affected the 
English crop in some districts, the mes- 
sage states. ’ 

Grain production in the 11 British South 


proceedings follows in full text: 
No. 23130.—Intrastate_rates on bitumi- | 
nous coal between points in Illinois. | 
Upon further consideration of action) 
heretofore taken by the Commission in| 
the above-entitled proceeding, and particu- | 
larly representations made by interested | 





and East African countries for the pas' 


1931-32 crop season is placed at 100,000, a) 


| bushels of corn; 50,000,000 bushels of kaf< 


fir corn, and 13,000,000 bushels of wheat, 
according to Agricultural Attache Taylor, 
at Pretoria. Of these totals the Union of 
South Africa is estimated to have pro< 


|parties to the effect that material cir-| duced nearly 58,000,000 bushels of corn, 
ceeding years with the length of term,' 


cumstances and conditions have so changed | 6,000,000 of kaffir corn, and 12,000,000 
bushels of wheat. 


| Since the record in said proceeding on fur- 


ther hearings was closed as to render in-| 
appropriate and unjust the supplemental | 
order of the Commission based upon said 
record and dated March 14, 1932: | 
Assigned fér Hearing | 

It is ordered that said proceeding be, 


Corn in British Africa 
In all of the other 10 countries scarcely, 
another 1,000,000 bushels of wheat were 
produced. Considerable quantities of corm 
and kaffir corn, however, were produced in 
southern Rhodesia, Tanganyika Territory 


and it is hereby, reopened for further 8nd Kenya Colony, a large part of which 
hearing for the purpose of enabling par- | W4S grown by natives. It is expected that 
ties interested therein to introduce evi-| With the continued settlement and devel~ 
dence concerning such changes. |opment of the countries the acreage of 

It is further ordered that said proceed- corn will increase and more especially the 
ing be, and it is hereby, assigned for fur- , Production per acre, Mr. Taylor points out. 


ther hearing at the Coronado Hotel, St. | 
Louis, Mo., on Aug. 17, 1932, at 10 o'clock | 
a. m. (Standard Time), before Chairman | 
Porter and Examiner Koch. 


The Union appears to have changed 
from a wheat-deficit to a wheat-surplus 
power as a result of increased produc 
i 


on and decreased consumption the past 
year. Some shift from wheat flour to corn- 
E |meal has been noted, as the latter ig 

reflects a reduction of $167,000 for this cheaper. Consumption has been averag- 
object, less the small supplements made by ing about 14,000,000 or 15,000,000 bushels 
the various counties. It is apparent that | per year, but part of this is hard wheat 
this saving has been effecied without im-| imported for blending purposes. Produc- 
pairing the work in the office of county) tion the past year was about 12,000,000 
board of education. The board has tried | bushels and the crop recently planted is 


to protect those items that are vital in| even larger if weather 
the life of the operation of the schools | <xpected to a e i 


without retaining any that may be elimi-| The increased wheat acreage is said ta 





Applications Received by | two-teacher schools in adjoining. districts | 


nated. 
18 institutions, according to their book be partly a shift from barley to wheat, ot® 


Federal Radio Commission 


Applications made public Aug. 8 by the 
Federal Radio Commission follow: 

Broadcasting applications: 

WHAS, The Courier-Journal Co. and The 
Louisyille Times Co., Louisville, Ky., extend 
completion date of construction permit for 
25 kw. to Oct. 17, 1932. 

The Greenville News-Piedmont Company, 
Greenville, S. C., construction permit ior 
new station amended to request 590 ke., 250 
w., 500 w. local sunset, unlimited time, in- 
stead of 800 kc., 1 kw., limited time. 

Allen Wright Marshall Jr., Allen Wright 
Marshall Sr. and Aaron Malcolm, LaGrange, 
Ga., construction permit for new station on 
1,500 kc. amended to request specified hours, 
facilities of WRDW, Augusta, Ga., and also as 
to applicant. 

KXYZ, Harris County Broadcast Co., Hous- 
ton, Tex., construction permit to consolidate 
KTLC with KXYZ, and change from 1,420 
ke., 100 w., unlimited, to 1,440 kce., 250 w., 
unlimited, making changes in equipment. 

KTLC, Houston Broadcasting Co., Houston, 
Tex.. voluntary assignment of license to Har- 
ris County Broadcast Co. 

WGST, Georgia School of Technology, At- 
lanta, Ga., construction permit for change in 
equipment; increase power from 250 w.. 500 
w. local sunset, to 500 w., 1 kw. local sunset. 

KLO, Interstate Broadcasting Corporation, 
Ogden, Utah, construction permit to move to 
Salt Lake City, Utah, amended as to pro- 
posed transmitter location. 

Applications other than broadcasting: 

WIXP, Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, South Dartmouth, Mass:, renewal of spe- 
cial experimental license for frequencies in 
amateur bands, 1 kw. Renewal of general ex- 
perimental license. 

W1XM, Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, Cambridge, Mass., renewal of general ex- 
perimental license. | 

Delbert E. Replogle, Ridgewood, N. J., new 
construction permit for 17,300 to 17,780 kc., 
23.000 to 80,000 kc., 1 kw. 

There were also received 54 applications for 
amateur station licenses. 


chased all the sodium borate shipped in 
the current period. This commodity ad- 
vanced from 76,213,000 pounds ($1,586,500) 
exported during the first half of 1931 to 


99,728,800 pounds ($1,600,000) in the first | 


half of 1932. Germany, The Netherlands, 
France, the United Kingdom, and Belgium 
were the chief markets. 

In the fertilizer branch, the class “other 
nitrogenous chemical materials,” chiefly 
sodium nitrate, doubled the amount ex- 


ported last year to a total of 65,200 tons | 


($1,856,200). Leading countries of desti- 
nation for this class were: France, 42,800 


tons ($1,214,000); Spain, 4,900 tons ($127,- | 
100); Canada, 4,700 tons ($175,100); Japan, 
4,400 | 


7,900 tons ($203,700); 
tons ($120,600). 
Import Sources Unchanged 
More than double the amount of high- 
grade hard phosphate rock was exported 
in the current year, to a total of 42,900 
tons, $253,900, 
went to Canada. 


Other interesting commodities which 
recorded gains were peppermint, orange, 


and Egypt, 


and lemon oils, aad gum rosin and spirits | 


of turpentine. The United Kingdom, Can- 
ada, and Germany were the major out- 
lets for these. 

Countries of origin of imports, as a rule, 


do not change much as the chemical com- | 


modities imported into the United States 
are those which are usually key items ex- 
ported from the foreign country of origin, 
such as lac from India and camphor from 
Japan; therefore, there were no impor- 


| tart alterations in this trade in 1932. 


Exempt from all Federal Income Taxes 


Legal Investment for Savin 


gs Banks and Trust Funds 


in New York State 


Albany, NeW York 
414s, 1936-48—Yield 3.90% 


Boston, Massachusetts 
41%4s, 1937-40—Yield 4.15% 


Westchester Co., New York 
414s, 1976-81—Yield 4.20% 


State of West Virginia 
414s, 1937-41—Yield 4.10-4.20% 


Kansas City, Missouri 
4348, 1965-71—Yield 4.30% 


Elizabeth, New Jersey 


6s, 1948-72— 


Yield 5.60% 


Chase Harris Forbes 


Corporation 


60 Cedar Street, New York 


American Security Building, Washington, D. C. 


over one-half of which} 


sion breaking all records for bitterness 
and length. The final outcome in the 
compromise reached and the _ results 
thereof are familiar to all. 

The third problem—the determining the 
scope of school activities into which the 
State would enter and the amount of 


values, are in excess of $100,000,000, and 
there are over 200,000 depositors interested 
therein. 

Mr. Pierce entered the banking business 
more than 20 years ago in Malden, rising 
through various channels of banking work 
to vice president of the Atlantic National 
Bank of Boston, and until this appoint- 
ment was associated with the First Na- 
tional Bank of Boston. 


included—involved so many administrative 
problems and duties that the General As- 
sembly chose to assign this work to some 


Rate and Finance Cases 
And Examiners’ Reports Are Annouriced 


Rulings in Rail 


HE Interstate Commerce Commission on Aug. 8 made public decisions and 


Toe proposed reports in rate and finance cases, which are summarized 
as follows: 





Switching: No. 24510 and Related Cases. — ’ 
Gwin, White & Prince, Inc.. v. New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad. Charges 
for switching at Boston, Mass., of carloads 
of apples originating at Brewster and 
; Chelan, Wash., found applicable. Applica- 

ble charge on shipment originating at 
Chelan not shown to have been unreason- 
able. Complaints dismissed. 


pany to’ evidence indebtedness incurred in 
purchasing steel rail from that company. 
Condition prescribed. 

F. D. No. 9478.—Rock Island Omaha Ter- 
minal Railway Company Bonds. Authority 
| Branted to issue $306,000 of first-mortgage 

gold bonds, to be delivered to the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific Railway Company at 
par in satisfaction of a like amount of the 


| when these districts should decide to con- 
| sOlidate with the larger units. This re- 

sulted in many thousands of vacant class- 
|rooms all over the State, many of which 
| were in our very best buildings. 


{ 


buildings already constructed. As a re- 
| sult of this study approximately 500 small 
| units were merged with larger ones utiliz- 
| ing the vacant classrooms and in many in- 
| stances without the necessity of allotting 
| additional teachers to the larger units or 
| funds for transportation. With this sav- 
ing and a slightly increased teacher load 
the Board was enabled to hold the number 
|of teachers allotted by the State to ap- 


| proximately the number allowed the previ- | 


{ous year, which was done in spite of a 


|rather large increase in the attendance. | 


‘Objects of Expenditure 
In School Budgets 


The allotment of funds may best be) 


considered by noting the various objects 


| follows: 


| A. General Control. In this object. are | 


| 


| 


| After 
|of expenditure in the school budget as| 


B. Instructional Service. Realizing that 
this is the most vital par: of the public | 
school system, the board has at all times | 
endeavored to put as large proportion of 
the school fund into this object as pos-| 
sible. Despite the savings made in other | 


The State Board of Equalization began objects, it was necessary to make the 10| 
funds to be allotted for the various items | © Study the possibilities for utilizing the per cent reduction in salaries of teachers | 


allowed by law. This resulted in the al-| 
lotment of $12,508,000 for this object. 
Many counties and districts supplemented | 
this both in the number of teachers and 
the salaries paid, but a very noticeable re- 
duction was made in the total cost of | 
instruction service. 


Allotment of Funds 


For Operation of Plant 


C. Operation of Plant. Less information 
as to the actual needs was available for | 
this object than for any other in the 
school budget. Previous expenditures 
could not be used due to extreme disparity 
existing between what appeared to be 
similar county or even district systems. 
assembling all the information 
available and maxing such study as time | 
would allow, the Board adopted a basis | 
for making the allotment. The allotmnt 


account of decreased local demand for 
malting barley and especially shifts in the 
areas where low prices for wool, cattle and 
corn have made the guaranteed price of 
$1.65 per bushel look relatively profitable, 
even though the yields are very low. 
Timely rains at seeding time in some areas 
also stimulated sowings, the report states, 
—(Department of Agriculture.) 


for cleaning the buildings. The Board 
answered these complaints by employing 
a heating and sanitary engineer to make 
investigations and do instructional work, 
which has been of immense value. In= 
efficient * methods of firing, faulty equip- 
ment, and improper fuel can be very costly 
as well as give unsatisfactory results. 

It is believed that a direct saving of 
more than $50,000 can be attributed to this 
work. In any event the reduction effected 
in the cost of this object cannot be: 
ascribed to the better weather conditions 
xisting. Superintendents, _ princinvals. 





|teachers, and janitors in every instance 


have shown the very best of cooperation 
in meeting this problem and of course are 
due most of the credit for this immense 


Cocoa: No. 23054.—E. & A. Opler, Inc., v. 
Atchison. Topeka & Santa Fe Railway. Car- 
load ratings on cocoa (cocoa powder) in 
inner containers, in official, western, and 
southern classification, and in bulk in 
paper-lined burlap bags. or in bulk in bar- 
rels, in southern clagsification, found not 
unreasonable. CompMint dismissed. 

Vegetables: No. 14092 and Related Cases.— 
South Carolina Produce Association v. Aber- 
deen & Rockfish Railroad. Upon further 
hearing vegetables n.o.s. divided herein into 
subgroups from producing points in North 
Carolina to destinations in New England 
| and trunk-line territories and from produc- 

ing points in South Carolina to destina- 
tral territories, and rates thereon, 
stated in cents per package, re-stated as 
percentages of first class. Reasonable esti- 
mated weights and carload minima for sub- 
groups prescribed. Present package rates 
on asparagus from South Carolina produc- 


now 


ercentage of first class. Prior reports, 96 
. C. C. 107, 107 I. C. C. 613, and 152 I. C. C. 
5, modified to extent indicated. 

Coal: Fourth Section Application No. 
14300.—Applicants authorized, subject to 
conditions specified herein, to establish rates 


bama mines to Panama City and Millville 
Junction, Fla., without observing the long- 
and-short-haul provision of section 4 of the 
Interstate Commerce Act. 

Logs: Fourth Section Application No. 
14710.—Applicants authorized, subject to 
conditions specified herein, toestablish and 
maintain rates on logs, in carloads, from 
local stations on their lines to Nashville, 
Tenn., without observing the long-and- 
short-haul provision of section 4 of the In- 
terstate Commerce Act. 

Potash: Fourth Section Application No. 
14726.—Applicants authorized, subject to 
conditions specified herein, to establish 
commodity rates on imported crude nitrate 
of potash (not refined), in carloads, from 
Gulf, South Atlantic and Virginia ports to 
destinations in southern territory, without 
observing the long-and-short-haul provision 
of section 4 of the Interstate Commerce Act. 

F. D. No. 7821,—Central Vermont Railway 
Reorganization, Authority granted to as- 
sume on eron and liability in respect of 
$200,000 of first-mortgage 4 per cent gold 
bonds of the Montreal & Province Line 
Railway Company and $155,865.25 of first- 
mortgage bonds of the Stanstead, Shefford 
& Chambly Railroad Company. Previous 
reports, 158 I. C. C. 397, 714. 

F. D. No. 9471.,—Mississippi & Skuna Val- 
ley Railroad Corapany Notes Authority 
granted to issue $24,000. aggregate face 
amount of vromissory notes. to be deliv- 
, ered to the Illinois Centval Railroad Com- 
‘ 





tions in New England, trunk-line, and cen- | 


ing points to same territory re-stated as | 


on bituminous coal, in carloads, from Ala- | 


applicant's indebtedness to that company 
for advances for gapital purposes. 


Examiner’s Report 


F. D. No. 9096.—Recommended that the 
Commission find that public convenience 
and necessity permit the abandonment by 
the Oregon Short Line Railroad Company 
of its Talbot branch in Teton County, 

Idaho. 

Rate Complaints 

Waste paper: No. 25128, sub 1.—Bedford 
Pulp & Paper Co., Richmond, Va., v. Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Railway et al Against rate 
on waste paper and scrap pulpboard, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., to Big Island, Va. 

Livestock: No. 25447—El Paso Packing 
Co., Inc., El Paso, Tex., v. Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe Railway et al. Against rate on 
livestock, western origins to E] Paso, Tex. 

Bar and plate steel: No. 25448.—Johnson 
City Foundry & Machine Co., Inc., Johnson 
City, Tenn., v. Southern Railway. Against 
refusal of railroad to grant privilege of fab- 
ricating bar and plate steel at Johnson City, 
Tenn., and reshipping to destinations in 
Southeast and west of Mississippi River on 
Same basis as granted to competitive fabri- 
onmere ie sang territory. 

rick; No. 25431, sub No. 3.—Bibb Brick 

& Tile Co., Macon. Ga., v. Atianta, Birming- 
| ham & Coast Railroad et al. -Agairfst rate 

on brick and tile, Macon, Ga., to points in 


Florida. 
Roofing slag: No. 25294.-—. H. Friedrich 
Co., Holyoke, Mass., v. New York, New Haven 
| & Hartford Railroad et al. Against rate on 


roofing slag, Swedeland, Pa. to Holyoke, 


| Mass. 

| Uncontested Finance Cases 
Report and order in F. D. No. 9531, au- 
| thorizing the Hudson River Connecting 
| Railroad Corporation to issue promissory 
| notes in an aggregate amount not exceeding 
$24,550,100.42 to evidence indebtedness to 
e New York Central Railroad Company 
or advances for capital purposes, condition 
prescribed (provided, however, and the au- 
thority herein granted is upon the express 
| condition, that the applicant shall, within 
six months from the date hereof, submit to 
this Commission for approval a report of its 
capital expenditures heretofore made but 
| not yet capitalized, in accordance with the 
| requirements of the Commission's 
dated Feb. 19, 1927, respecting applications 
filed under section 20a of the Interstate 

Comene aes). spproved. 
eport and order in F. D. No. . - 
thorizing the Chicago Great Western Rail- 
| road Company to issue a promissory note 
| to the Railroad Credit Corporation for not 
| exceeding $710,880, and to issue not exceed- 
ing $2,133,000 of first-morigage 50-vear 4 per 
cent gold bonds to be pledged as collateral 
seourky for the: -noie, ‘approved. 


order 





| included the items of expense in the office | 
|}of county board of education, including | 
salary of county superintendent, clerical | 
| assistants, office expense, board expense, 
| travel, etc. For the year 1930-31. this ob- 
|ject was costing approximately $770,000 
|for rural schools only. For 1931-32 the’ 
| State made an allotment of $603,000, which ! 


made was $874,837 as compared to an ex- 
penditure of $1,350,000 for the year 1930- 
1931, a saving of more than $450,000. 
Immediately there went up the cry that 
the allotment was entirely inadequate, 
that children would be cold, that parents 
should provide them with heavy sweaters, 





Reduction of One-third in Cotton Crop 
Estimated by Agriculture Department 


(Continued from Page 1.] 
| several years past, and in many places one | 


t 
operating State boards (or Departments) 
| plants are smaller than usual. This is one 
lof the factors causing the relatively low | 
| condition of the crop. | 
The Crop Reporting Board of the!D. A. McCandliss, V. C. Childs, K. D. 
| United States Department of Agriculture, | Blood, John A. Hicks, and Frank O. Black, 
from the reports and data furnished by|and approved by C. F. Marvin, Acting 
| crop correspondents, field statisticians, co- | Secretary. 
a + 
Area in cultivation July 1, 1932 (less 10-year average abandonment), thousands of acres, A. 
| Condition Aug. 1: Ten-year average 1921-1930*, B; 1931, C; 1932, D. Yield per acre (pounds): 
| Teh-year average, 1921-1930, E; 1931, F; indicated 19327, G. Production (ginnings), thousands 
| of 500-pound gross weight bales: ons ; oop, ee se ipdicatas by ending, Aug. 4 


246 35 
509 
590 
342 

20 
224 
292 
950 


Virginia 
| North Carolina . 
|; South Carolina . 
| Georgia 

Florida 

| Missoyri 

| Tennessee 

| Alabama 

| Mississippi 
Louisiana 

Texas 

Oklahoma 
Arkansas 

New Mexico 

| Arizona 
| California 

All other 


United States total 
{Lower California (Old Mexico) 


42 
756 
1,005 
1,393 
43 
289 
594 
1,420 
1,761 
900 
5,320 
1,261 
1,907 
101 
115 
177 
12 
17,096 
26 


201.2 149.6 
85 182 195 


| Prior to 1924 interpolated from July 25 and Aug. 25 reports. +Indicated Aug. 
/ in cultivation July 1, less 10-vgar average ahandcnment. {Allowances made 
| movement of seed cotton for gifming. §Less ‘ban a 10-year average. \|Including Pima Eg, p- 
‘isn long staple cotton, 22,009 acres and 12,000 bales. {[Not, included in California figures. nor 
‘’ in United States total, 


11,306 
§244 11 


1, on area 


and that brooms could not be procured | 


of Agriculture and agricultural colleges, | 
makes the fololwing estimates, signed by | 
W. F. Callander, chairman, J. A. Becker, | 


9| Various counties. 


or interstate | 


saving. 


| Savings Effected 
In Transportation 


D. Auxiliary Agencies. Next to in- 
structional service the largest object of, 
cost of the public school system is that 
of school transportation. No field is 
lricher with opportunities for improved 
service with reduced costs. For the year 
1931-1932 North Carolina transported more 
than 230,000 children daily, which was an 
increase of 30,000 over the number trans- 
| ported in 1930-1931. 
| It is interesting to note that this State 
transports more than one-seventh of all 
|the children transported in the Nation 
|at the lowest per capita cost. In spite of 
the increase of 30,000 in the number of 
children transported the total cost was 
reduced from more than $2,000,000 in 
1930-1931 to less than $1,700,000 in 1931- 
1932, a net reduction of $300,000. More 
replacement trucks were purchased during 
the past year than in any previous year, 
and today the equipment is in the best 
condition it has ever been. 

With the increased interest in this prob- 
; lem and the distribution of the best avail~ 
able information along all lines, it will be 
possible to make even greater savings with 
improved service. North Carolina stands 
fair to lead the world in solving the prob- 
lems of school transportation if all agen- 
cies unite, as they have done, in working 
toward the best solutions. 

E. Maintenance of Plant and Fixed 
Charges. No allotment of State funds has 
been made for these objects other than a 
| small amount from the poll tax collections 
as paid into the State Treasury by the 
Perhaps the object of 
maintenance of plant has been more seri- 
ously impaired than any other in the bud~ 
get. Fixed charges, including the item of 
insurance, have consumed most of the! 
| funds derived from indirect sources in the 


"(Continued on Page 7, Column 33 








FEDERAL BANKING 


Is Allowed to Use 
Leased Trackage 


Northwestern Directed — to 
Pay Rental Weekly to 
Midland for Continued 


Operation Over Line 


The receivers of the Gainesville Midland 
Railway were ordered Aug. 8 by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to permit the 
Gainesville & Northwestern Railroad to 
operate over trackage of the Mfdland be- 
tween Holland and Gainesville, Ga., and 
use terminal facilities at the latter point 
in the interest of the public. (Service 
Order No. 52.) ° 

‘.. . The Northwestern had defaulted in pay- 
: ie ment of rental for the use of the Midland 

trackage. In order to insure the contin- 

ued flow of traffic, the Commission ordered 

@that the arrangement between the two 
roads be continued. 

It was provided, however, that the rental 
for the facilities should be paid in weekly 
installments in advance. 

The order follows in full text: 

The subject of joint or common use of 
terminals, including main line of track or 
tracks for a reasonable distance outside 
such terminals, being under consideration, 
and { 

It appearing that a controversy exists 
between G. A. Austin and S. O. Smith, 
receivers for The Gainesville & North- 
western Railroad Co., and Gordon C. Car- 
son and W. B. Veazey, receivers for 
Gainesville Midland Railway, hereinafter 
termed petitioners and respondents, re- 
spectively, over the terms under which the 
petitioners shall be permitted to use the 
tracks of respondents between New Hol- 
Jand, Ga., and Gainesville, Ga., and the 
terminals of respondents located in said 
Gainesville, Ga., which controversy has 
been brought to the attention of the Com- 
mssiion by application filed by petitioners 
for the issuance of an emergency order re- 
quiring the continued joint use of said 
tracks between New Hollond, Ga., and 
Gainesville, Ga., and the terminals of re- 
spondents at the latter point. 


Default in Rental 


It further appearing that allegations of 
said application the petitioners have been 
and were up to Aug. 5 using said tracks 

eand terminal facilities of respondents in 
accordance with a certain contract en- 
tered into between the parties. 


It further appearing that petitioners 
have defaulted in payments of rental, 
service, joint employes, and of repairs 
made to motive power and equipment un- 
der the terms of the said contract since 
April 1 last and is now indebted to the re- 
spondents in the sum of some $1,800; that 
in view of this indebtedness the respond- 
ents gave 30 days notice effective Aug. 5, 
1932, that they would no longer permit 
the petitioners to use said tracks between 
said New Holland and Gainesville and the 
terminal facilities at Gainesville unless 
such back payments were made and 
prompt payments made for the future 
= accordance with the terms of the con- 

act. 


- It further appearing that on June 2, 
1931, petitioners filed a joint application 
with this Commission under section 1(18) 
of the act for a certificate that the pres- 
ent and future public convenience and ne- 
cessity permit of the abandonment of op- 
eration by them of the entire line of rail- 
road extending from Helen, Ga., to New 
Holland Junction, Ga., and also asking for 
authority to abandon the operation under 
trackage rights over the line of said re- 
spondents between said New Holland Junc- 
tion and Gainesville, approximately 2 
miles. 


* It further appearing that after hearing | 


the Commisison by Division 4 issued the 
pecessary certificate, 175 I. C. C. 647. 


Services Maintained 


‘It further appearing that the petition- | 


ers have kept the properties intact and 
have maintained regular mail and express 
service thereon with intermittent freight 
service, with the hope that changing con- 
ditions might warrant the continuation of 
operations on said line for the benefit of 
the public and without total abandonment, 
and have not therefore availed themselves 
of the certificate authorizing such aban- 
donment, and 

It further appearing that unless the 
right to use said tracks and terminal fa- 
cilities of respondents is preserved to the 
petitioners said petitioners will be practi- 
cally forced to cease operation, with result- 
ing loss.in service to the communities now 
dependent upon it for such service. 


And it further appearing that an emer- 
gency is thus created which calls for im- 
mediate action. 


Therefore, in order best to promote 
the service in the interest of the public and 
the commerce of the people and in order 
that the constant flow of interstate com- 
merce may not be interfered with, 


It is ordered and directed, that effective 
forthwith and until the further order of 
the Commission in the premises that the 

espondents Gainesville Midland Railway 
nd Gordon C. Carson and W. B. Leazey, 
receivers thereof, be, and they are hereby 
notified and required to permit G. A. Aus- 

» tin and S. O. Smith as receivers of The 
Gainesville & Northwestern Railroad Co. 


to use the said tracks between New Hol- 
Jand, Ga., and Gainesville, Ga., and their 
terminal facilities at Gainesville, Ga., upon 
the terms and provisions of the existing 
contract, and that in order that the re+ 
spondents Gainesville Midland Railway 
and Gordon C. Carson and W. B. Veazey, 
recejvers thereof, may be adequately se- 
cured as to compensation, said The 
Gainesville & Northwestern Railroad Co. 
and G. A. Austin and S. O. Smith, re- 
ceivers thereof, during said period shall 
pay weekly in advance the compensation 
provided for in the existing contract. 

. Provision for Rental 


It is further ordered that such pay- 
ments so made by said The Gainesville 
& Northwestern Railroad Company and 
G. A. Austin and S. O. Smith, receivers 
thereof, shall not necessarily be the final 
measure of the compensation ultimately 
to be made for the period while this emer- 
gency order is to be in effect, but the 
total compensation ultimately to be paid 
for such period shall be upon such terms 
as may be agreed upon, or jin the event 
of disagreement, as the Commission may 
after subsequent hearing find to be just 
and reasonable. 

And it is further ordered that copy 
of this order be served upon the Gaines- 
ville Midland Railway and Gordon C. Car- 
son and W. B. Veazey, receivers, and upon 
The Gainesville & Northwestern Railroad 
Company and G. A. Austin and 8. O. 
Smith, receivers thereof, and that notice 
of this order be given to the general pub- 

Alic by depositing a copy' thereof in the ot- 


fice of the Secretary of the Commission | 


‘at Washington, D. C. 





Of Wheat Increase 


Gain Is 1,750,000 Bushels in 
Week Ended Aug. 6 


Over Previous Week 


Commercial stocks of wheat in United 
States markets for the week ended Aug. 
6 totaled 177,674,000 bushels, as Compared 
to 175,918,000 for the previous week, and 
244,885,000 for the corresponding week of 
1931, the Department of Agriculture an- 
nounced Aug. 8. 

Other stocks in store were: Corn, 10,- 
831,000 bushels; ‘oats, 15,427 bushels; rye, 
9,010,000 bushels; barley, 3,735,000 bushels; 
and flax, none. 

Canadian grain in store in bond at 
United States markets for the week to- 
taled: Wheat, 4,617,000 buShels; rye, 464,- 
000 bushels, and barley, 1,000 bushels. 

United States grain in store in bond 
at Canadian markets for the week totaled: 
Wheat, 14,982,000 bushels; corn, 593,000 
bushels; oats, 63,000 bushels; rye, 141,000 
bushels; and barley, 1,000 bushels. 


Money in Circulation 
Increased by Check Tax 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


month, At the beginning of both July. and 
August; the first two months in which 
the new tax was effective, Reserve Board 


charts have reflected an unusual demand 
for cash. 


Some demand always accompanies the 
month-end settlements, but it has been ac- 
centuated recently. The méney, moreover, 


returns to the. banks more slowly than 
before. : 


July saw fluctuations of as much as $81,- | 


000,000 in the weekly averages of money 
in circulation, but the net increase in the 
amount of money outstanding when the 
month ended was only $14,000,000. During 
the week ended July 9 the average of 
: 4oney in circulation reached $5,785,000,000, 
a point higher than any reached in recent 
years. When the month closed, the aver- 
age stood at $5,718,000,000, $67,000,000 be- 
low its high point for the month but only 


_ below the high of December, 


Shortly after the peak in money out- 
standing which occurred in December and 
which now has been surpassed the anti- 
hoarding campaign of the Citizens Recon- 
struction Organization was launched by 
President Hoover. Now as then much of 
the increase in circulation is due to bank 
failures, but at present the tendency is 
augmented by the bank credit tax and a 
consequent increase in cash settlements. 


Since its wide movements in July the 
average of money in circulation has again 
moved upward, responding to new month- 
end demands, The average for the week 
ended Aug. 6 has not yet been finally com- 


puted, but on Aug. 4 the total was $5.728,- 
000,000. ao 


Tax Receipts Increased 
By Levy on Manufactures 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


|returns and payments on business done 
between that date and the end of the 
month were due July 30. 


During the entire fiscal year the Bureau 


cise and stamp taxes to bring in $648,000,- 
000 of additional revenue. Together with 
increased income and estate taxes and 


000,000 to the Government’s income. 


Estimated increases in income tax re- 
ceipts have not yet had time to become 
evident. The new and higher rates tdo 
not become effective until returns are filed 
in March, 1933, on incomes now being 
earned. The first collections to show in- 


i Should be those after March 15, 


U. S. TREASURY 
STATEMENT 


Aug. 5. Made Public Aug. 8 


Receipts 


Internal revenue receipts: 
Income tax 


$504,227.13 


see  4,525,831,71 
. 1,007,795.80 
783,619.00 


$6,821,473.64 
1,500.00 
573,472,589.68 
$580,295,563.32 


Expenditures 


General expenditures 
Interest on public debt 
Refunds of receipts 
Panama Canal 

All other 


nue 
Customs receipts 
Miscellaneous receipts 


Total ordinary redeipts 
Public debt receipts 
Balance previous day 





$14,131,159.65 
579,258.09 
107,836.24 
34,570.37 
2,527,990.65 


Public debt dit #7000.752.00 
expenditures .... ,000,752. 
Reconstruction Pyinance 
4,395,670.00 


poration 
Balance today 556,518,326.32 
$580,295,563.32 








of Internal Revenue expects the new ex-| 


tariffs, the excise taxes are to add $1,118,-| 
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Defaulting Road [Commercial Stocks \Conference Held 


On Program for 
Home Loan Board 


Selection of Sites and Estab- 
lishment of Regional 
Banks to Be Considered at 
Subsequent Meetings 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


cerning prospective communities for bank 
locations. 

There is more to be considered than just 
convenience of location in the matter of 
selecting headquarters for the regional in- 
stitutions. Economic questions and trade 
areas are held to be as vital in these de- 
cisions as they were in the selection of 
cities for Federal reserve banks. Transpor- 
tation and communication services also 
are to be considered, according to the ex- 
planation, before bank sites are chosen in 
order that all communities of a district 
will be as favorably served as the condi- 
tions permit. 

Stock Purchase Provided 

The question of financing the banks is 
answered by the statute which provides 
for the purchase of stock by the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation in the 
loaning institutions up to a maximum of 
$125,000,000, with a minimum capital of 
$5,000,000 for each bank. The banks, 
therefore, will have funds available to 
them upon call once they are organized 
and ready to do business. 

The law contemplates, however, that 
eventually the banks will become privately 
owned, for provision is: made requiring 
institutions seeking to borrow to become 
members of the banks by the acquisition 
of stated amounts of stock of the loaning 
bank. By that manner, it is thought, 
eventually all of the Government funds 
will have been returned to the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation and ultimately 
to the Treasury. 





FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


As of Aug. 8 


New York.—Aug. 8.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to .the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 
Austria (schilling) 
Belgium (belga) 

Bulgaria (lev) 
Czechoslovakia (crown) 
Denmark (krone) 
England (pound) 
Finland (markka) 
France (franc) 
Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma) .. 
Hungary (pengo) 
Italy. (lira); 
Netherlands (guilder) 
Norway (krone) 
Poland (zloty) 
Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) 

Spain (peseta) 

Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland, (franc) ... 
Yugoslavia (dinar) .... 
Hong Kong (dollar) ... 
China (Shanghai tael) 
China (Mexican dollar) 
China (Yuan) 

India (rupee) 

Japan (yen) 

Singapore . (dollar) 
Canada (dollar) 

Cuba (peso) 

Mexico (peso) 
Argentina (peso, gold) .. 
Brazil (milreis) 

Chile (peso) .... 
Uruguay (peso) .. 
Colombia (peso) 

Bar silver 


Economies of $1,000,000 
Expected in Minnesota 


St. Paul, Minn., Aug. 8. 

Economy moves in the State govern- 
ment will mean a total saving for the 
last seven calendar months of this year 
of more than $1,000,000, according to a 
statement by the State Budget Commis- 
sioner, Mrs, Jean W. Wittich. 

The payless vacation plan proposed by 
Gov. Olson, Mrs. Wittich said, resulted in 
7,700 of the 10,000 State employes taking 
payless vacations the last two weeks in 


June, and a saving of $325,425. The re- 
mainder of, the saving will be from reduc- 
tions of temporary workers, a cut from 
7 to 5 cents a mile in auto trayel allow- 
ance, and miscellaneous savings. 





Activities of Schools Under New Statute 


In State of North Carolina Are Reviewed 


[Continued from Page 6.1 


counties; and these sources. have been 
dried up to such an extent that it is 
now almost imperative that the State lend 
a helping hand here in these two objects, 
especially in seeing'that insurance is car- 
ried on school properties. 


From the above survey of the es 
ments of State funds for the operation of 
the public schools one very readily recog} 
nizes the incompleteness of the task at the 
end of the first year’s administration, but 
with this beginning indications for the 
year. 1932-1933 are that a much better 
showing. will be made. School officials 
and the public in’ general are becoming 
better acquainted with the workings all 
along under the new policy, and the goal 
set in the beginning—most efficiency at 
least cost—is gradually being approached. 


Question of Guarding ~ 
Against Undue Taxation 


The. fourth problem confronting the 
General Assembly upon the adoption of 
its new educational policy—that of guar- 
anteeing to the taxpayers protection 
against undue taxation by local authori- 
ties—was one that received much con- 
sideration. The first attempt was to solve 
it by direct legislation placing a uniform 
percentage limitation on all counties and 
districts in the amount of supplement to 
the State funds for operation of schools. 


Realizing that numerous factors should 
enter into any limitation, such as ability 
of taxpayers to bear the additional bur- 
den, the need for the additional service 
to be provided or the additional cost re- 
quired, the blanket percentage limitation 
was abandoned. It was provided that all 
supplementary budgets setting up funds in 
addition to the State allotments for both 
counties and districts should be submitted 
to the State Board of Equalization for 
approval. The result’was that the Board 
had presented to it for action supple- 
mentary budgets from very nearly every 
county in the State and from approxi- 
mately 1,000 special taxing districts. i 


Time did not permit individual consid- 
eration of these budgets, and certain rules 
for approving these budgets were decided 
upon which classified them and accom- 
plished very nearly the same results. In 
many*instances local pride and the ele- 
ment of competition cause school officials 
to press for new activities or supple- 
mentary salaries that are beyond the 
ability of the taxpayer to meet. In such 
cases the State Board of Equalization 
feels that in limiting the supplements a 
real service has been rendered and the 
wishes of the General Assembly have been 
carried out. 

The,work of the State Board of Equal- 
ization as related to the operation of the 
six-month school term, as has been set 








Legality of Corporate Ownership of Shares 
Of National Banks Discussed at Convention 


[Continued from Page 4.] 
which prescribes that ownership of na- ; 


pointed a special committee to investigate 
the obviously superficial question of the 
causes of failures of unit banks, as a pre- 
sumable substantiation of the need for 
branch banking Federally imposed and for 
“unified banking.” In the light of the 
foregoing untoward developments, it is 
suggested that any forthcoming pro- 
nouncement by this committee is certain 
to be the sheerest flubdubbery as com- 
pared with the more salient and signifi- 
cant considerations surrounding the pre-- 
ent ownership of shares of bank-share 
holding companies. 


Case of Unit Banks 


After all, it is the unit banks of the 
United States—or more properly, the 
country banks and bankers—which are 
operating in strict observance of this law 
by which the conditions of ownership of 
national bank shares are already finally 
determined. That it is that from the 
unit banks most of all must proceed forth- 
right public sentiment (upholding legal 
ownership) strong enough to throw the 
balance upon the side of right in this sim- 
ple question. 

This issue is now squarely drawn. Big 
business is arrayed against the unit bank 
both because big business has the absurd 
notion that the extension of Federally 
imposed branch banking could help big 
business and because big businessmen and 
bankers fear the effects of administering 
this corrective whereby corporate owner- 





ship of shares of national banks shall be 
annulled. 

Hence in addition to the principle of 
State autonomy in Federal branch bank- 
ing legislation, unit bankers have another 
principle to fight for. Should this law 





tional bank shares shall reside only in 
natural persons, be permitted to continue 
to be disregarded as at present, the unit 
bank might as well abandon whatever 
shred of legal right it still retains and 
“give up the ghost.” It might as well let 
the big holding companies take it over) 
either under a group-banking or a branch- 
banking enabling act and “call it quits.” | 
Danger Seen 

Unless this natural-person seeeep 
principle is reaffirmed and reestablished, 
the unit banking system of America— 
and State and national—are doomed. It 
is entirely reasonable to predict that they 
would disappear within the next decade 
should this call to high public duty be 
met with silence. As yet no voice has 
been raised at Washington looking to-| 
wards enforcement of the law as it stands 
today. How long will it be until the’ So- 
licitor General of the United States shall 
take up this vital issue and press for its 
final determination? ~ 

Shall the friends of unit banking meekly 
submit to these sinister forces or shall 
they stand forth unitedly for the sake 
of preserving and reestablishing “self- 
determination in banking” for every-com- 
munity throughout the length and breadth 
of our Nation? I for one firmly believe 
that this righteous solution of the prob- 
lem—so devoutly to be sought after—| 
can be brought to a happy consummation. | 
In order for this, however, the united and| 
courageous efforts of our sevgral State 
banking departments and of the unit 
bankers of America, will have to be 
brought to bear as against the sentiment 
for further bureaucratic control, now ap- 
parently in the ascendancy at Washington. 





out in detail in the preceding discussion, 
under the school legislation of 1931, is 
very different from that under the old 
school law; but this is not true to such 
an extent with regard to the administra- 
tion of the State tax reduction fund of 
$1,500,000 for the purpose of reducing taxes 
in those districts operating an extended 
school term of two months beyond the 
constitutional six-month term. 


The amount of the appropriation was | 
not changed by the General Assembly of 
1931, but the method of making the allot- 
ment was changed in certain respects. As 
under the old law the values are to be 
determined ‘by the State Board of Equal- 
ization along with the cost of operating 
the school for the extended term of two 
months, with the values and cost deter- 
mined the allotment of tax reduction fund 
to each district or county unit i$ based 
on the participating rate necessary. 


Under’the old law the rate was different 
in each county, depending upon its par- 
ticipation in the six-month equalizing 
fund, but with the change in policy for 
six-month school term. county participat- 
ing rates were replaced with a State-wide 
participating rate for allotting the tax re- 
duction fund. 





Value for Units 
Fixed by Board 


In 1931-32 a value for all the district 
and county units proposing to run an ex- 
tended term of two months was deter- 
mined by the board, using the 1930 county 
valuations as a base. After ascertaining 
the cost of operating the schools for the| 
two months and deducting the $1,500,000 
tax reduction fund from the total, it was 
found that a State participating rate of 
14 cents on the valuation of the partici- 
pating districts was necessary. Taking the 
valuation in district and multiplying by 
14-cent rate, the yield for the particular 
district was ascertained. By deducting this 
yield from the determined cost the amount 
of tax reduction fund due became the dif- 
ference in cost and yield. 


The second change in the manner of 
administering the State Tax Reduction 
Fund came in the regulations governing 
the release of; the fund allotted any unit. 
Heretofore to qualify for its allotment of 
State fund a unit was required to show 
that it had operated its extended term for 
the time certified in the cost certification 
without regard for the amount of funds | 
realized from. the local levy for meeting 
the districts’ part of the cost. 


This had resulted in many instances in 
a marked indifference on the part of local 
units to the collection of local levies. Ob- 
ligations were met in so far as the State 
funds would go and the balance went un- 
paid. Such practices were regarded as a 
failure on the part of the local unit to 
fulfill its part of an obligation and the 
Board felt that the State fund should be 
released as the local unit provided its part 





Warning Sent to Postmasters Imports of Goods a 


To Guard Against Robberies 


Post Office Department Urges ‘Immediate Ac- 
tion’ to Protect Stamps and Funds 


A warning to postmasters throughout 
the country that “immediate action” must 
be taken to guard against postal robberies, 
was issued Aug. 8. by the Post Office De- 
partment, according to information made 
available orally at the Department. 

Thieves have found a prolific and 
hitherto almost, untouched field for rob- 
bery, it was explained, in the small postal 
substation, and as a result robberies have 


increased considerably in number, though 
in most instances the thefts have been of 
small amounts. 


The following additional information 


| was made available: 


In its warnings to postmasters, issued in 
the Postal Bulletin, the Department stated 
it is “imperative that immediate action be 
taken to provide every safeguard and pre- 
caution to prevent robberies of post of- 
fices and stations.” 

Postmasters’ attention was directed to 
sections of postal regulations concerning 
care of public funds and property, tempo- 
rary bank deposits of postal funds, safety 
of money-order forms, and reports of rob- 


| beries of post offices. 


Substations Declared 


‘Easy’ for Robbers 


The postal substation is “easy picking” 
for the robber, because in most insances 
it is located in the village grocery store, 
or drug store, and in very small towns, is 
a@ part of the general store. These places 
do not have the sturdy doors and locks 
found on post officea fn large cities, and at 
night there is usually no one to watch or 
guard the office. Thus it is easy for a 
robber to break in, take what he wants, 
and go on to another substation nearby. 


Only recently have the bandits devoted 
their efforts to these small offices, for 
their cash-boxes contain usually little cur- 
rency. When they can rob several in one 


of the determined cost. Although such a 
policy has delayed the payment of State 
allotments or tax reduction fund, it has 
aided in keeping the districts on a sounder 
financial basis. 


Functions Performed 


By Tax Reduction Fund 


The State Tax Reduction Fund of $1,- 
500,000 has done more to keep the rural 
spools of the State open for eight months 
than anything that has been done. It has 
brought tax reduction to the taxpayer who 
is striving to give his children the best 
educational facilities within his reach 
through the assistance of the State. But 
for this fund more than 50 per cent of the 
accedited schools in North Carolina would 
not be able to maintain their ratings. 
Primarily a tax reduction fund extending 
relief to the taxpayer and life to the rural 
schools of the State. 


For the six months costs the State pro- 
vides from the State and Federal funds 
approximately $16,000,000, or 84 per cent of 
the total cost. From revenue derived from 
fines, forfeitures, penalties, poll taxes, and 
county-wide levies the counties supplement 
the State allotments $1,800,000. In ad- 
dition to this there are included in she 
loca! district levies item of cost for the 
six months term amounting to $1,400,000, 
making a total six months operating cost 
of $19,200,000. 


Three Agencies Found 
For Levy of Taxes 


Here are found three sources or agencies 
for levying taxes—the State, the county, 
and the district, which fact makes it rather 
difficult to see that the public schools and 
the taxpayers both are given justice. In 
many instances tax supervising authorities 
become very much alert in guarding one 
avenue of imposing tax burdens but 
wholly unaware of any intrusions from the 
other avenues of attack. 


For the extended term costs only two 
sources of income are found—the State 
reduction fund and the local district levies. 
The addition of these further complicates 
thaadministration of public school operat- 
ing costs and makes it imperative that 
adjustments must be made in order for 
the best interests of all to be served. 


To those who are close to the admin- 
istration of the public school finances and 
interested in the welfare of both the 
schools and the taxpayers it is very ap- 
parent that the solution lies in the adop- 
tion of a standard term that is applica- 
able to the majority of the present school 
terms in the State with a State fund suf- 
ficient to meet the State standard of cost 
for the full term adopted as the standard 
term for the State with the counties given 
the right to supplement State funds under 
the supervision of some State agency. Such 
a plan would largely eliminate the present 
complicated system with the six months 
and extended terms and do much to sim- 
plify our complex system of’ providing 
revenue for the operation of the schools. 





Condition Statement of 


The Federal Reserve Board’s condition 
statement for weekly reporting member 
banks in leading cities on Aug. 3, made 
public Aug. 8, shows increases for the 
week of $352,000,000 in holdings of United 
States Government securities, $296,000,000 
in Government deposits and $24,000,000 
in time deposits, and decreases of $69,- 
000,000 in reserve balances with Federal 
reserve banks and $26,000.00 Oin borrow- 
ings from Péderal reserve banks. Net de- 
= deposits show little change for the 
week, ’ 

Loans on securities increased $37,000,000 
at reporting member banks in the New 
York district, $8,000,000 in the Boston dis- 
trigt and $44,000,000 at all reportiing 
banks. “All other” loans declined $34,- 
000,000 in the New York district, $8,000,000 
in the Cleveland district and $40,000,000 at 





Member Banks 


Is Issued by Federal Reserve System 


all reporting banks, and incfeased $6,000,- 
000 in the Chicago district. 
The principal increases in Government 


\security holdings were $224,000,000 in the 


New York district, $29,000,000 in the Chi- 
cago district, $22,000,000 in the Cleveland 
district, $20,000,00 in the Philadelphia dis- 
trict and $15,000,000 in the Boston district. 
Holdings of other securities increased $11,- 
000,000 in the New York district and $6,- 
000,000 at all reporting banks. 

Borrowings of weekly reporting member 
banks from Federal reserve banks aggre- 
gated $188,000,000 on Aug. 3, the principal 
changes for the week being decreases of 
$9,000,000 at the Federal Reserve Bank of 
San Francisco, $6,000,000 at Cleveland and 
$5,005,000 at Atlanta. 

A summary of the principal assets and 
liabilities of weekly reporting member | 
banks on Aug. 3 (in millions of dollars) 
0 3 


follow 


Total 
18,696 


10,996 


Loans and investments—total.. 
Loans—total 


1,223 


On securities 
All other 


U. 8. Govt. securities 
Other securities 


| Reserve with F. R. Bank 


Cash in vault 
Net demand deposits 
Time deposits 
Government deposits . 


| Due from banks 


Due to banks : 
Borrowings irém F. R. Bank .... 


< 


Boston 


778 


Phila. 

1,102 
629 
316 
313 
473 


N.Y. Cleve. 
7,560 1,925 
1,154 


— 


Rich. 
579 


325 


124 


325 


771 


| Porte City; Farmers Savings Bank, 


night, however, their total theft amounts 
to considerable. 

Whether the depression is responsible 
for the flurry of robberies at small offices, 
the Department can not determine. In- 
| spectors have been warned to be just as 
| umrelentiag in these small cases as in large 
| thefts, however, and are devoting every 
effort toward bringing the robbers to 
justice. 

The Department has made no official 
estimate of how much has been stolen in 
this way. 

The portion of the Bulletin warning, 
concering stamp stocks, follows in full text: 

To insure protection to the stamp credits 
of all stamp clerks, both retail and whole- 
sale, postmasters are directed to give at- 
terition at this time to the manner of safe- 
guarding such supplies and funds during 
the time the clerks are not on duty; that 
is, over night, between Saturday and Mon- 
day, or at any time after a stamp clerk’s 
tour of duty has ended. 


Urged to Discontinue 
Lack of Protection 


If it has been the practice to retain the 
stamp stock and funds in the stamp cabi- 
net without further protection, then this 
practice should be discontinued and, in 
those offices where it can be done, stamp 
cabinets should be placed in the vault. If 
there is no vault, or if the vault is of a size 
that will not accommodate the cabinets, 
individual stamps drawers equipped with 
locks should be provided in the vault for 
each stamp clerk having such a credit, and 
the stamps and funds on hand must be 
placed therein by the clerk at the close of 
the day or end of his tour and the drawer 
locked. The same practice should be fol- 
lowed in offices which have safes instead 
of vaults. 

Where necessary to install drawers, if 
the safe or valut is the property of the 
Treasury Department, the matter should 
be taken up with that Department, Super- 
vising Architect’s office, through the 
custodian of the Federal buildings ;if the 
property of the Post Office Department or 
the’ lessor, with the Fourth Assistant, 
Division of Post Office Quarters. 


It is desired to impress upon postmasters 
that failure to carry out the provisions of 
these regulations and instructions regard- 
ing the protection of Government funds 
and property shall be considered prima 
facie evidence of contributory negligence 
on the part of the postmaster in any case 
where claim is made for credit or other 
property stolen. 


If any postmaster, because of inade- 
quate facilities or local conditions, finds it 
difficult to know what to do, this Bureau 
will gladly issue individual instructions in 
such cases upon receipt of a statement of 
the facts and conditions. 


Footwear Production 
In Canada Increases 


Gains Shown in May and in 5 
Months Monthly Average 


| The number of pairs of leather footwear 

made by 178 Canadian factories in May, 
1932, was 1,656,088—an increase over the 
preceding month .of 132,596 pairs, but a 
decrease from May, 1931, of 84,704 pairs, 
according to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, Ottawa. 

The production for May, 1952, is di- 
vided according to the following classifica- 
tions: Boots and shoes with leather or 
fabric uppers, 1,507,574 pairs; shoe packs, 
larrigans and moccasins (oil tan), 1,506 
pairs; moccasins for outdoor wear (other 
than oil tan), 4,912 pairs; footwear with 
felt uppers, 22,286 pairs; and cloth, car- 


pet, boudoir and Indian slippers, 119,810 | 


| pairs. 

Of the total production, footwear for 
women accounted for 49 per cent, foot- 
wear for men, 25 per cent, and the re- 
maining classifications—boys and youths, 
misses and children, and babies and in- 
fants—26 per cent, 

The total. production of leather foot- 
wear for the five monthes ended May 31, 
1932, was 17,570,393 pairs, or an average 
per month of 1,514,079 pairs, as compared 
with a total of 17,402,528 pairs, and a 
monthly average of 1,480,506 pars for the 
corresponding period of 1931.—(Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


Changes Are Announced 
In Status of State Banks 


California: Edward Raigey, Superintendent 
of Banks, has announced: York Boulevard 
State Bank, Los Angeles, closed. 

Illinois: Oscar Nelson, Auditor of Public 
Accounts, has announced: Parish Bank & 
Trust Company, Momence, permit issued. 
State Bank of Paw Paw, Paw Paw, capital 
stock decreased from $100,000 to $50,000. Bank 
of Bluffs, Bluffs, capital stock decreased from 
$100,000 to $50,000. Wheaton Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank, heaton, capital stock decreased 
from $100,000 to $50,000. Byron State Bank, 
Byron, liquidated through Rock River Com- 
munity Bank, same place. Raynor-Bobb State 
Bank, Homer, liquidated. 

Phenix Banking Company, Bradford; Peoples 
State Bank, Colchester; Claytonville State 
Bank, Claytonville; Eastern Will County State 
Bank, Monee; Glen Ellyn State Bank, Glen 
Ellyn; Union Trust Company, Madison; Home- 
wood State Bank, Homewood; Paxton State 
Bank, Paxton; Highwood State Bank, High- 
wood; Mill Shoals State Bank, Mill Shoals; 
Farmers State Bank, Dallas City; Citizens 
State Bank, Durand; Peoples State Bank, Ar- 
lington Heights, closed. 

Iowa: L. A. Andrew, Superintendent of Bank- 
ing, has announced: Davenport Bank & Trust 
Company, Davenport, and Farmers State Bank, 
Ridgewayy organized. Gilbert Savings Bank, 
Gilbert, absorbed by Union Story ‘ust & 
Savings Bank, Ames. ‘ 

First Trust & Savings Bank, Grundy Cen- 
ter; Shellsburg Savings Bank, Shelisburg; 
Farmers Savings Bank, Hepburn; Iowa Trust 
& Savings Bank, Dubuque; Garrison Savings 
Bank, Garrison; Iowa Savings Bank, Vinton; 
State Bank of Livermore, Livermore; Spring- 
ville Savings Bank, Springville; Citizens Sta 
Bank, Bristow; Farmers Savings Bank, La 

pin ton; 
Wooden State Savings Bank, Centerville; Farm- 
ers State Bank, ranton; State Bank of 
Rock Valley, Rock Valley; Calumet State Bank, 
Calumet; Butler County State Bank, Clarks- 
ville; Iowa State Bank, Keystone; First Trust 
& Savings Bank, Eldora, and Citizens State 
Bank, Lakota, closed. 

Jefferson State Bank, Jefferson, office estab- 
lished at Scranton. 
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Record Declines ~ 


Value Falls 56 Per Cent as 
Compared With Period of 
Preceding Year and Yol- 
ume Also Is Less 


By E. Parsons 


Shoe and Leather Manufactures Division, 
Department of Commerce 


The United States during the first six 
months of 1932 imported leather manu- 
factured goods valued at $5,033,565, ta 


which amount leather gloves contributed 
45.7 per cent, leather footwear 40.9 per 
cent, and other manufactures of leather, 
13.4 per cent. As compared with the cor- 
responding period of 1931, the value of 
the imports declined by 56.4 per cent; the 
volume of trade also decreased. 

The number of pairs of boots and shoes 
decreased by 59 per cent; leather slipper, 
and moccasins, 93 per cent; and leath 
gloves, 42.7 per cent. Footwear, with 
fabric uppers, increased 122 per cent in 
the number of pairs imported. 

Out of 2,738,034 pairs of leather gloves, 
valued at $2,300,735, imported during the 
first six months of the eurrent year, only 
4,318 pairs were for men, and the major 
portion, 2,733,716 pairs, for women and 
children. 


Glove Imports from Germany 


Germany supplied about half of the 
gloves for women and children (1,352,836 
pairs) and France approximately 18 per 
cent (495,488 pairs). Over 300,000 pairs 
were imported from Belgium and from 
er mgpamt gas and 227,793 pairs from 

aly. 

The imports of leather footwear coms 
prised boots and shoes, 1,133,691 pairs, 
valued at $1,613,919; slippers and mocca& 
sins, 18,161 pairs valued at $6,421; and 
footwear with fabric uppers, 2,672,070 pairs, 
valued at $436,040; total, 3,823,922 pairs, 
valued at $2,056,380, as compared with 4,- 
040,173 pairs, valued at $5,430,242, imported 
during the corresponding period of 1931. 

Approximately 80 per cent of the boots 
and shoes Was of Czechoslovak origin, 8 
per cent British, 6 per cent Austrian, and 
4 per cent Swiss. 

Women’s and misses’ shoes constituted 
87.4 per cent, or 991,360 pairs, valued at 
$1,228,176; shoes for men and boys, 8.6 
per cent; and children’s shoes, 4 per cent, 
Of the shoes for women and misses, 877,- 
209 pairs were manufactured in Czecho- 
slovakia, which, however, was a large de< 
crease, as compared with the imports from 
the same country last year (2,235,585 
pairs). Austria, Germany, and Switzer- 
land supplied, 68,293, 24,384, and 10,273 
pairs, respectively. ; 

The United Kingdom continues to sup- 
ply the major portion of the shoes for men 
and boys, as shown by the importation of 
84,334 pairs, valued at $297,651, out of tha 
total importation of 93,193 pairs. 


Importations of Footwear 


Switzerland and Czechoslovakia supe 
plied 22,071 and 19,959 pairs, respectively; 
of the children’s shoes. 1 

Imports of leather slippers and mocca~ 
sins were much less than last year, but 
Hong Kong and Austria supplied 4,495 an 
4,304 pairs, respectively. The cost, $96 
and $784, would indicate an average pricé 
of 22 to 17 cents per pair. The 1,896 pairs 
imported from Canada were valued at $1,- 
499, or about 76 cents per pair. The 
Japanese shipments of 3,709 pairs were 
valyed at $861. " 


The importation of footwear with fabric 
uppers increased from 1,041,802 pairs in 
1931 to 2,672,070 pairs in 1932 valued at 
Japan supplied 1,860,704 pairs, 
valued at $188,460, or about 10 cents per 
pair; Czechoslovakia, 723,333 pairs, valued 
at $255,879, approximate average 31 cents; 


Hong Kong 48,953 pairs, $7,717, average - 


price 16 cents; and China, 31,732 pairs, 
$3,802, or about 12 to 13 cents per pair. 


Production of Fats and Oils 
For Quarter Is Analyzed 


The Department of Commerce an- 
nounces that according to census returns, 
the factory production of fats and oils 
(exclusive of refined oils and derivatives) 
during the three-month period ended June 
30, 1932, was as follows: Vegetable oils, 
403,438,850 pounds; fish oils, 5,938,158 
pounds; animal fats, 553,147,389 pounds; 
and greases, 80,923,082 pounds; a total 
of 1,43,447,479 pounds. Of the several 
kinds of fats and oils covered by this 
inquiry, the largest production, 408,690,771 
pounds, appears for lard. ? ~ 

The production o: refined oils during 
the period was as follows: Cottonseed, 
273,086,993 pounds; coconut, 54,350,527 
pounds; peanut, 2,379,471 pounds; corn, 
19,488,488 pounds; soybean, 2,035,876 
pounds; and _ palm-kernel, 3,577,328 
pounds. The quantity of crude oil ‘used 
in the production of each of these ree 
fined oils is included in the figure of crude 
consumed. — (Departmeht of Commerce.) 
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KEEPING STOCKHOLDERS AND 
THE PUBLIC INFORMED 


We report to 
65,000 
Stockholders 


ORE than 65,000 owners of 

The North American Com- 
pany’s common and preferred 
stocks regularly receive pertinent 
information respecting their com- 
pany. President's Letters, Consoli- 
dated Income Statements and Re!- 
ance Sheets are mailed to all stock- 
holders quarterly. 
If you own North American stock 
which stands in the name of an- 
other, you should immediately send 
us your address. Anyone else re- 
questing “Reports toStockholders” 
will be added to our mailing list. 


The North American 
Conipany 
60 Broadway : New York 
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Public Education and Literacy 


in Virgin Islands + + + + 





Development of Free Schools System under 
Danish Rule and American Sovereignty and 
Methods of Instruction Are Reviewed | 





By ARTHUR E. LINDBORG 


Federal Director of Education, Virgin Islands 


HE Virgin Islands have a total area of 

‘approximately 133 square miles. This 

area is less than twice the area of the 
District of Columbia’ The population is ap- 
proximately 22,000. There are 50 islands in 
the group, 4 of which are inhabited. 

Formal education was started in 1697 by 
Lutheran ministers. Reading classes for 
Negro slaves were established in 1733 by 
Moravian . missionaries. The slaves were 
emancipated in . 


+ 
Free schools were established by 1850. 
From 1852 to 1918 education was compulsory 
for all children between the ages of 6 and 13. 
With very few exceptions all the natives can 
qualify as literate. B 
At the time of transfer from Danish to 











Drainage Canals 
as Breeders of 
Mosquitoes 


By 
Paul S. Fox 
Chief of Sanitary Engi- 
neering and Sanitation, 
Bureau of Public Health, 
State.of New Merico 


S FAR back as we know, anopheles mos- 
quitoes nave been present in one county 
in the State, Dona Ana County, near 

the Mexican border. 


The altitude of the Rio Grande Valley in 
this county is about 3,800 feet. In this alti- 
tude malaria-bearing mosquitoes may breed 
rapidly. In this one county, where condi- 
tions were right, their growth reached such a 
stage that in 1928 935 cases o1 the disease 
which only they can give to human beings 
were reported. 

Recent development of malaria in this sec- 
tion of the State was very gradual, and its 
inception dates back to an influx of popula- 
tion to the newly developed cotton fields. In 
1923, for instance, there were only two cases 
reported, the next year there were three 
cases. In 1926 the disease had got a start, 
and 27 cases were reported. In 1927 condi- 
tions became alarming when 320 cases were 
discovered. The situation reached its peak 
the following year, with 935 cases. 

From that time on a decrease has been 
noted, since control measures have been 
started. Last year only 109 malarial pa- 
tients were discovered. 

The only previous history of malaria dates 
from 1862 to 1885 in this county. In 1862 
a portion of the Confederate Army invaded 
the valley of the Rio Grande, and many of 
the members were malaria cargjers. 

Up to 1880 there were numerous Army 
posts established, and malaria was quite 
prevalent among the occupants of these posts. 
Following the abandonment of these garri- 
sons, malaria disappeared about 1885. Un- 
doubtedly there were other unknown factors 
which entered into the disappearance of the 
disease. 

In Dona Ana County is situated part of 
one of the big. irrigation projects of the 
Southwest—the Elephant Butte projects. The 
county is cut with irrigation canals, but, due 
to the swiftly flowing water and to the ne- 
cessity of keeping the canals free from ob- 
struction, they do not offer breeding places 
for the anopheles mosquito. 

As a resuit they are not involved in any 
way with the malaria problem. It is the 
drainage canals which offer the greatest 
problem. 

In 1925 the United States Public Health 
Service sent experts to study the impending 
malaria problem and the control plan which 
they subsequently drafted has been followed 
in detail. Control measures for the malaria- 
bearing mosquito consist of hand dusting all 
drainage canals with paris green, oiling va- 
rious ponds and other accumulations ot wa- 
ter, and stocking drains with small fish— 
gambusia affinis and gambusia petruelis. 

In addition to various mosquito control 
measures, campaigns for securing screening 
or homes, treatment with quinine and plas- 
mochin and piasmochin compound, and dis- 
couragement of the use of “cnill tonics” have 
been conducted. 

The gambusia—a small top minnow about 2 
inches in length—was imported a few years 
ago and stocked in various drainage canals 
aud swampy lakes to devour the mosquito 
larvae. 

Une interesting observation is that the 
gambusia have a decided tendency to travel in 
schools in the drain ditches, and that mos- 
quito breeding is likely to take place in the 
arains without molestation trom the muin- 
nows. However, it is believed these fish are 
well worth the effort expended to get all 
the drains adequately stocked. 

‘fhere is only one other section of the State 
where malaria is known to be prevalent to 
any extent, and this section is also in an irri- 
gated district. Control measures have been 
applied here, but not so extensively since 
tunds are not available. Gambusia are be- 
ing depended upon chiefly to keep down 
breeding of malaria-bearing mosquitoes. 

Just a word about the gambusia affinis: It 
is by far the most widely distributed and 
mostg@mportant fish known for mosquito con- 
trol. It inhabits all the southern States east 
of the Rocky Mountains, and its range ex- 
tends northward to Delaware and southern 
lllinois and Indiana. 

It is found in nearly all localities where 
antimalaria work is carried on during the 
Summer. While it is principally a lowland 
species, it has proven successtul in New Mex- 
ico, where it has been stocked in streams 
above 7,000 feet in elevation. 

It is improbable that any other American 
fish lives under a wider range of conditions 
than the gambusia. It inhabits all kinds of 
sluggish and standing water, whether fresh 
or brackish, whether clear or muddy, whether 
deep or shallow. This fish, however, favors 
shallow water, and is frequently seen in water 
too shallow to completely cover its body. 

Since gambusia have been stocked in New 
Mexico for several years, nearly all swamps 
and drains in the malarial districts are well 
supplied with gambusia to aid in control 
work. 
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American sovereignty—1917—the major stress 
in educational work was academic. Needle- 
work and elementary woodwork were in- 
cluded in the curriculum but were taught in 
less than half of the established schools. 
The method of classifying and. segregating 
pupils into groups was based upon the Eng- 
lish “Lancastrian” system. 

Since 1917 the schools have been reorgan- 
ized on American standards of classification. 
The 6-3-3 plan of graduation is used. The 
first six grades are known as elementary, the 
next three, junior high, and the last three 
as senior high. 

Education is compulsory between the ages 
of 6 and 15. Foreign-born children are re- 
quired to pay a tuition of $1 per month on 
the island of St. Thomas. Fines not to ex- 
ceed 5 cents per day may be levied by the 
school director against parents and guard- 
ians of children who may be absent or tardy. 
This method of fines is an old custom put 
into force by the Danish government. 

The amount of money spent for educa- 
tional purposes has always been large when 
compared with that of other island groups 
in the West Indies. During the Danish pe- 
riod the money came from fines, rentals, in- 
terest from special funds, and special appro- 
priations. A school tax, such as is known in 
the United States, has never existed in the 
Virgin Islands. 

Local revenues supplemented by grants 
from the Congress of the United States are 
pooled and defray the cost of all government 
activities. The paternal aid from Congress 
for the past 10 years has been greater in 
money value than the aid received from Den- 
mark for the past 100 years. This will ex- 
plain the fact that the governmental ex- 
penditures increased from $21,100 in 1910-11 
to $102,373 1929-30—expressed in Danish 
West Indian dollars. 

+ + 
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The average cost per pupil in 1910-11 is 
estimated as $9.30; in 1929-30 it was $33.44, 
also in Danish West Indian currency. The 
total revenues for 1929-30 were francs 791,- 
417.82% and the sum spent for education 
during the same period was francs 511,867.35. 

The population kas been decreasing each 
year. The official census for 1917 gave the 
group 26,051 inhabitants. The last census 
(1930) shows 22,012 people. The public-school 

“enrollment has, however, remained practi- 
cally the same since 1922. 

Emigration usually affects the adult first 
and the children later. It is a general prac- 
tice for mothers and fathers to emigrate and 
leave their children in the Virgin Islands in 
the custody of their godparents or some rela- 
tive with the promise that they will send for 
them later. 

With few exceptions classes aresnot large. 
One hundred and thirteen teachers are em- 
ployed with an average class of 27 pupils 
each. The teachers’ salaries are low as 
measured by standards in continental United 
States, but they have been increasing, duc 
to raising the standards for license to teach. 

Less than 20 years ago the head master of 
a communal—urban—school received $45 a 
month for his services. Today the same 
position pays a salary of $120 per month. 
Twenty years ago the assistant teachers, 
working on full time, received as little as $4 
per month for theix services. The same type 
of teacher today begins with a minimum 
salary of $20 per month. 

The attendance of children who are over 
school age—15 years—is large compared with 
that of a decade ago. The reason rests 
largely with the increased faith in the value 
of education for life pursuits. Several adults 
are taking one or two subjects in the junior 
or senior high school for short and irregular 
periods to satisfy personal needs. 

Adults -nd ex-students are encouraged to 
join needlework and woodworking classes at 
any time during the school year as special 
students. Joiners are permitted to use the 
manual-training shop, to cut and prepare 
pieces that could not very well be done by 
hand in their own shop; no charge is made 
for this service. 

Although local needs determine largely the 
work offered in the public schools, every 
effort is made to classify the work accom- 
plished in terms and units common through- 
out the United States. This practice enables 
any child in the elementary school or stu- 
dent in the high school to transfer to a simi- 

lar school in the United States without loss 
of standing in school subjects. 

Three school nurses are employed on full 
time. They spend the morning hours visiting 
classrooms. The afternoons are spent look- 
ing up children reported absent. The nurse 
gives advice and service in the home and 
notifies the medical authorities of any case 
that needs treatment in the local hospital. 
This method reduces truancy to a minimum. 

The American Red Cross representative 
supervises the work of the school nurses free 
of cost to the government. All children are 
given a thorough physical examination each 
year. The records are kept by the school 
nurse. 


There are two school dentists employed on 
half time. They give free treatment and 
advice to the children selected by the school 
nurse. 

++ 


The doctors are aiways available for emer- 
gency cases. With few exceptions, all medi- 
cal supplies and hospitalization and minor 
operations are free of charge to the children 
of natives. Children whose parents are in 
business or possess property are charged a 
small fee for this service. 

Four teachers devote their full time to 
teaching vocal music im the public’ schools. 
They go from school to school. Orchestras 
have been established, and music week is one 
of the major community festivals of the year. 

Classes in home hygiene and care of the 
sick are conducted each year by the Red 
Cross representative in our high schools. 
Certificates are given to those who satisfac- 
torily complete the work. 

School garderié have been conducted with 
considerable success in which at least half 
of the children enrolled do some work. One 
year vegetables were shipped to the New 
York market in order that the children 
might have experience in the art of finding a 
profitable market outside of their commu- 
nity. 

During the year 1926-27 “Sea Island” cot- 
ton was grown in all of the school gardens. 
The problems of planting, cultivation, pro- 
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commodity industries. 


issue of Aug. 8. 


ARIOUS industries have utilized the 
Vetearing house facilities of the Divi- 

sion of Simplified Practice of the Bu- 
reau of Standards in: the development 
of recommendations, and more than 130 
recommendations are in effect to date. 
Of these several are for textiles, or for 
commodities in which textiles are used. 

A program of great importance to that 
portion of the textile industry which 
is concerned with production, distribu- 
tion, amd use of cotton duck is the sim- 
plified practice recommendation for this 
material which has been in use for many 
years. This program established the 
widths for the various numbers of duck 
and the weight per square yard. The re- 
duction in variety was from 460 to 90 for 
stock purposes, with resulting economies 
to manufacturers, distributors, and users. 


The recommendation for hospital and 
institutional cotton textiles is of equal 
importance to producers, distributors, 
and users of textiles. This project. was 
proposed by the American Hospital As- 
sociation after a study of hospital re- 
quirements, and was accepted by the in- 
dustry for promulgation by the division 
of simplified practice. It covers sizes of 
bed pads, pillow cases, sheets, draw 
sheets, spreads, wels, et cetera, for 
hospital and institutional use, and re- 
sulted in reduction in variety from 575 
items to 26. 

+ + 


Elastic shoe goring is a textile into 
which is woven rubber threads during 
the process of manufacture. It is used 
in certain kinds of shoes and slippers. 
The simplified practice recommendation 
developed by the industry, for stock va- 
rieties of this material, resulted in a 
reduction from 70 to 29, considering 
widths and qualities of this material. 

The recommendation for surgical gauze 
covers widths and constructions of sur- 
gical gauze and crinoline in bolts; and 
constructions, widths, and lengths of 
bandage rolls, bandages, and package 
goods. In this case the industry was 
able to reduce the variety of construc- 
tions of this material from 15 to 7. 

A recommendation for surgical dress- 
ings, made of surgical gauze, has re- 
cently been approved. This recommen- 
dation is based on a study made by the 
hostpital research and information de- 
partment .of the American College of 
Surgeons. in cooperation with hospital 
executives, surgeons, manufacturers, and 
scientific laboratories. 

The results of this study were made 
available to all concerned through the 
development of the simplified practice 
recommendation at the request of the 
American Hospital Association. The pro- 





Topical Survey of the Federal Government 


STANDARDIZING TYPES 
OF COTTON PRODUCTS 


Simplified Practice Recommendations of Bureau of 
Standards Developed in Cooperation with Industry 











In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Govern- 
ment is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and 
The present series deals with textiles. 


By EDWIN W. ELY 


Chie}, Division of Simplified Practice, Burcau of Standards, 
Department of Commerce 


In the following article Mr. Ely continues his discussion of the functions of 
the Division of Simplified Practice of the Bureau of Standards, begun in the 


gram covers nomenclature, sizes, and 
methods of preparation of the following 
dressings: 
I—Sponges: Dressings for sponging 
and wiping. 
II.—Abdominal pads: 
walling off. 
III.-Sterile Gauze Dressings :Dressings 
to cover! incisions after operations. 
IV.—Pads: Dressings to absorb drain- 
age after operations. 


Dressings for 


+ + 

The methods of preparation of these 
dressings are illustrated by sketches 
showing the sequence of folds, sewing, et 
cetera. Tabulated information gives de- 
tails as to the amount and kind of gauze 
to be used for each class and kind of 
dressing. 

Fast-selvage Terry towels, or turkish 
towels, were made in 74 sizes, between 
16-by-30 inch and 24-by-48 inch. The 
industry’s simplification program reduced 
these sizes to 6, which are now the regu- 
largly stocked sizes for this kind of towel. 

Various other recommendations have 
been developed for commodities in the 
production of which textiles enter in 
some form or another. Among these are 
coated abrasive products, adhesive plas- 
ter, and full-disk buffing wheels. 

Twines of all kinds are classified as 
textile products, and in these industries 
four simplified practice recommendations 
have been developed. These are: Hard- 
fiber twines, soft-fiber (jute) twine, pol- 
ished cotton twine, and flax and hemp 
twine. .These programs establish twine 
numbers, or ply, feet per found, tensile 
strength, and put-ups for the various 
kinds of finished and unfinished twines 
made of hard fibers, jute, cotton, and 
flax and hemp. Each program. effects 
substantial reductions in variety for reg- 
ular stock purposes. 

Other textile products and related. 
items have been suggested for simplifi- 
cation from time to time. One of these, 
of great importance to the entire textile 
industry, covers textile machinery parts 
such as bobbins, spindle :, spools, paper 
and wooden cones, and paper tubes. 

Part. of the program for textile ma- 
chinery parts was recently approved by 
a% general conference of the industry. 
This program deals with paper tubes and 
cones used for winding various kinds of 
yarns. 

+ + 

This recommendation specifies the 
length, inside diameter, and weight per 
1,000 for parallel paper tubes, and the 
length, taper, and weight per 1,000, et 
cetera, for paper cones. Its adoption 
should result in the benefits which have 
been found to follow the adaption of a 
simplification program. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Textiles,” to appear in the issue of 
Aug. 10, Dr. R. K. Worner, Textile Chemist, Bureau of Standards, Department 
of Commerce, will tell of the textile research at the Bureau of Standards, which 
includes studies of both fundamental and practical nature. 


Lightening Burden on Home Owners 
Remedies for Special Assessment Abuses 
By JAMES S. TAYLOR * 


Chie}, Division of Building and Housing, Department of Commerce 


PECIAL assessments, which have proved a 
highly successful means of financing 
public improvements over large areas of 

the country, are a complicated tool, requiring 
skillful handling. Frequently, their abuse 
has made them confiscatory of property or 
it has saddled the general tax with debts 
for improvements which are of no use to 
him, or may even be harmful to him. 

After picturing the purpose which special 
assessments serve in the problem of housing 
and home ownership, Philip H. Cornick, In- 
stitute of Public Administration, New York 
City, outlined to the Committee on Taxation 
of the President’ss Conference on Home 
Building and Home Ownership certain meth- 
ods of control whose application would help 
prevent the evils resulting from misuse of 
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tection against boll weevil, picking, ginning, 
and selling were solved by the pupils. The 
net profit for the year was $360.61. 


Chickens are raised with success in dis- 
tricts where the school garden was a fajlure. 
Apiaries have been a success in the smaller 
schools. 


Some form of manual training is compul- 
sory for all students attending the junior or 
senior high schools. Special classes are 
started from time to time in basketry and 
hat weaving. Formal classes in sewing and 
woodwork begin with the fifth grade. 


Two Summer schools have been’ held for 
the purpose of giving advanced professional 
training to the teachers in service and to 
prospective candidates for teaching positions. 

The school year covers a period of 39 weeks 
of five days each, with an average length of 
192 days, exclusive of all holidays. The 
school day is six hours long in the urban 
districts and five hours long in the rural 
communities. All schools follow the same 
course of study and are supervised, main- 
tained, and supported from one central office. 

There are no school districts nor school 
boards such as are common to the school 
systems in the United States. There is a 
school board for each municipality whose 
powers are. advisory and who are authorized 
to hear complaints from either patrons or 
teachers. 


special assessments. That part of his paper 
dealing with methods of control of special 
assessments follows: 

What, if anything, can be done to prevent 
a recurrence*of a situation in which we have 
misused the important tools of special assess- 
ments with unhappy results for home 
owners? 

Following the collapse of 1873, the owners 
of the then existing homes in a numbef of 
municipalities were compelled to assume the 
costs of providing public improvements to 
serve vacant lots. In some of these munici- 
palities—notably Elizabeth, N. J—some of 
-~ vacant lots have remained vacant to this 

ay... 
_ But, the general taxpayers of the city, dur- 
ing 4 period of 50 years, contributed to the 
support and retirement of the debt incurred 
for improving them, money which they could 
more profitably have applied elsewhere. 

It is obvious that we must exercise control 
over ‘mew subdivisions. The exact technique 
to be employed is a matter for determination 
by the committee on city planning and 
zoning. It may not be amiss to point out 
here, nevertheless, that some of our cities 
have gone far in developing that technique. 

The planning and platting commissions in 
somé fof the middle western cities require 
subdividers not only to eonform to regula- 
tions as to street and lot layout, but also to 
install, at their own expense, the essential 
street improvements. The installations are 
made on specifications wn by the city, and 
subject to inspection by city officials. 

_In Cincinnati, for example, every subdivi- 
sion for some years past has been improved 
in this manner. The adoption of some such 
plan from coast to coast, and its rigid en- 
forcement—if possible—will go far toward 
preventing a recurrence of those evils which 
always, exist in endemic form, and which 
have at least twice ‘n our history assumed 
the ‘proportions almost of a major catastro- 
phe. So much for the first, and the most 
difficult, of the three problems which con- 
front ws. 

Among the newly subdivided lands, areas 
occur which have passed into*the hands of 
people who have actually built homes, or who 
are ready to build homes. Some areas of 
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Unpaid Accounts as Factor 
of Business Stagnation + +» + 





Federal Aid Proposed for Local Merchants 
Whose Incapacity to Buy Checks Industry 
and Results in Wide Unemployment 


By DAVID N. MORGAN 
Executive Officer, Department of Agriculture, State of California 


NE of the factors largely responsible for 

the stagnation of business is the frozen 

assets in the form® of book accounts of 
the hundreds of thousands of merchants 
throughout the country. This is true espe- 
cially in rural or farming districts. 

Most: reliable merchants, previous to the 
present situation, had capitul with which to 
purchase merchandise..and also capital with 
which to carry their good customers for a 
period of time, often until harvest. 

Over a period of years these merchants 
became excellent judges of the credit stand- 
ing of their customers. Inasmuch as it was 
their own money that they were in reality 
lending to the purchasers, they exercised 
extreme caution in extending credit. 

For the past two years merchandise pre- 
viously on their shelves has not been re- 
placed, due to the fact that the money for- 
merly used for this purpose was tied up in 
book accounts. Their good customers have 
been unable to raise sufficient money under 
present market prices, or the prices that 
existed last year, to clear up their accounts. 

The merchants without money have been 
unable to place orders with jobbers or man- 
ufacturers. The result has been the closing 
of factories and an increase in the unem- 
ployment problem. Each in turn has meant 
a decrease in purchasing power for the farm- 
er’s products. 

In some cases local banks have loaned 
merchants money on the basis of their state- 
ments showing a certain amount in book 
accounts. A desire on the part of the local 
bankers to make collections has caused the 
merchants to give the banks as much as they 
possibly could in the way of payments on 
borrowings. It has not left them cash with 
which to purchase new merchandise. The 
Federal Government has indicated a desire, 
through the formation of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, to relieve frozen credits. 

+ + 

The merchant cannot look for any relief 
until the prices of farm products have ad- 
vanced, and this advance cannot take place 
until the purchasing power of the factory 
employe is restored. 

It is suggested that a plan be developed 
that would provide for the creation of dis- 
count corporations on a basis whereby the 
discount corporation would furnish 10 per 
cent of the capital and the Federal Gov- 
ernmefit Would’ furnish 90 per cent, or simi- 
lar set-up; these discount corporations to 
operate in various pafts of the country. Fed- 
eral money could well be provided at an ex- 
tremely low rate of interest and the dis- 
count corporations would then be in a posi- 
tion to go to the merchants and purchase 
their book accounts® outright for cash at 
varying discounts. 

Each account would have to be examined 
carefully and an arbitrary figure placed upon 
its actual value under normal conditions. 
Some of these book accounts would not be 
worth anything; others would be worth 50 
cents on the dollar; still others would be 
worth 90 cents on the dollar, or some other 
percentage value. 

After an examination by th: representa- 
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that type, in spite of our lavish but planless 
expenditures, are not yet equipped with all 
of the improvements essential to their utili- 
zation. 

Their needs and their capacity to pay re- 
quire careful analysis. Ordinary prudence 
demands that the design of the needed im- 
provements be adjusted to those needs and 
to that capacity to pay. 

Finally, in order to hold the costs of financ- 
ing to a minimum, the securities issued in 
anticipation of the collection of special as- 
sessments should be supported by the pledge 
of full municipal faith and credit. This pro- 
cedure would solve a second of the problems 
affecting housing and home ownership in 
some parts of the country which our hurried 
survey has disclosed. 

Finally, special assessment securities should 
be subjected to a debt limit. The best of 
planners ard engineers are but human. They 
may, and sometimes do, fail in estimating 
the extent of a local need in terms of bene- 
fits, and of capacity to pay. 

That being the case, it is not only unwise, 
but also unfair to the home owners and other 
taxpayers in the city as a whole, to rely solely 
on their competence and self-restraint in 
keeping the local improvement program 
within feasible limits. A supplementary debt 
limit for special assessment debt outside the 
general limit is therefore advisable. 

If these safeguards against the abuse of 
special assessments had been installed as re- 
cently as 10 years ago, how would the present 
situation have been affected? I see no rea- 
son to doubt that we should have had as 
many homes as we have today. I feel confi- 
dent that many home owners would have 
been spared useless burdens. I know that 
many vacant areas, which are now producing 
annual deficits for their owners and for the 
municipalities, would still be yielding taxes, 
turnips, and other garden truck, I believe— 
I might almost say, I hope—that at least a 
few promoters, instead of living on their 
incomes, would now be standing in line at 
unemployment relief headquarters. 

Speaking generally, special assessments for 
needed improvements will prove collectible 
in their entirety only as long as they are 
levied in proportion to benefit; and benefits 
can be estimated with reasonable accuracy 
only by taking into account all of the vari- 
ables which influence values. 

If the facts I have selected were represent- 
ative of conditions generally, and if my ana- 
lysis of them was adequate, there is no rea- 
son to doubt that special assessments may 
be used as effective tools in-the process of 
providing housing and of facilitating home 
ownership. We shall have to make up our 
minds, however, whether we want to use 
them as aids to home ownership, or as aids 
to speculation in vacant lots. They lend 
themselves to either purpose, but not to both 
purposes in the same place and at the same 
time. The two uses are quite incompatible 
with one another. 

Better planning for our cities, and more 
intensive application of the police power to 
the intelligent control over land uses, are 
among the primary essentials in creating the 
conditions under which special assessments 

may be used effectively for beneficent ends. 


President of the United States 1845~1849 


“Under no other system of government has reason 
been allowed so full and broad a scope to combat 


JAMES K. POLK 
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tive of the discount corporation—preferably 
a local man in each commutity—a cash ae) 
offer would be made-to the merchants - for 
these book accounts. a 

When the merchants receive the cash for 
these accounts they must feel absolutely free 
to use that money for payment to the bahks 
on outstanding loans, or for the purchase of 
new merchandise and the extension of addi- 
tional ‘credit. If the merchants were asked 
to guarantee the accounts they would not 
feel free to purchase additional merchandise, 
and benefits of the plan ‘would be lost. ; 


++ ; s 

The discount corporations in purchasing 
accounts from various merchants would find 
that the same individuals have had credit 
extended them by various merchants. Prob- 
ably these various merchants have been mak- 
ing every effort to collect from the customers, 
and so impressed the customers with. the 
necessity for giving them every dollar avail- 
able that they have ceased to be purchasers, 
even though the proper operation of their 
farms really required additional merchandise 
and supplies. : 

If these people were. advised by the dis- 
count corporation representative that their 
accounts had been purchased from the dif- 
ferent local merchants there is no doubt that 
arrangements could be made whereby these 
individuals would gladly execute a note pay- 
able over a period of time—approximately 
two years—which note would bear a reason- 
able rate of interest, perhaps not more than 
6 per cent. 

The type of people to whom credit’ has 
been extended by the good merchants in: the 
rural communities will not object to execut- 
ing a note which. will give them a sufficient 
period of time to earn the money with which 
to meet their obligations. And they will 
Stoseomee the freedom from constant dun- 
ning. 

The merchants with cash in hand and no 
opportunity for procuring employment else- 
where would immediately make plans to 
handle their business in a way that would 
require purchases of new merchandise and 
the extension of further short-time credit. 

In many ‘cases. the local: banks which had 
advanced money to the merchants would 
be reimbursed. This would give them funds 
which they might lend to the farmers or 
producers in the community, so that the 


merchants’ cash business could well show 
an increase. 


‘If the frozen book accounts or credit were 
converted into cash in the million or more 
small communities in the United States that 
are now laboring under the difficulties caused 
by present low prices, there could not but 
be a very rapid improvement in the employ- 
ment situation in the factory districts. This 
would react, as méntioned above, in increas- 
ing the consuming power of large numbers 
of workers, which in turn would mean the 
sale of farmers’ products at prices which 
would enable them to retire their obligations, 

The suggestion that local or district dis- 
count corporations be formed with local cap- 
ital is made because it should mean quicker 
action in getting funds in the places where 
they would do most good. Banking interests 
or people of wealth who recognize the ne- 
cessity for doing something immediately, in 
order to preserve their present. interests 
should be in a position to provide capital 
which would enable the’ discount corpora- 
tions to function in such a way that they 
could use Federal money. 


+ + 

However, if this were not accepted by local 
discount corporations, steps might be taken 
for the Federal Government itself to set up 
discount corporations with representatives in 
districts and in communities. If © present 
Federal statutes cannot be interpreted to 
permit of this arrangement, Congress coul 
pass enabling’ legislation. . 

The discount charged on the various ac» 
counts should be sufficient to more than 
cover any losses: that might accrue. 


Approved Methods 
for Rescue of 
Drowning 
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By 
Dr. G. N. Bilby 
Commissioner of. Public 
Health, State of Oklahoma 


NUMBER of deaths from drowning has & 

recently occurred in Oklahoma. As the 

Summer advances the hazards from this 
type of accident will increase, as many thou- 
sands of us will seek the swimming pool and 
“the old swimming hole” for recreation and 
relief from the Summer heat. 

Ordinary care and caution will do much to 
prevent accidents.in the water. Inexperi- 
enced persons should not attempt to handle 
rowboats. Boats should not be overloaded, or 
attempts made to change seats in small boats 
except with great caution. r 

Persons who cannot swim should be certain 
the water is not too deep. An experienced 
swimmer with the party car usually. deter- 
mine this by wading over a given area. At 
the same time he can locate holes, “step- 
offs,’ submerged rocks, or other obstruc- 
tions which quite frequently result in grave 
injury and death to a person. diving tho the 
water. 

Every child should be taught to swim. All 
parents should appreciate the necessity of 
their children being given this training. 

If possible, do not attempt to rescue a 
drowning person in deep water by entering 
the water yourself. Hold out or throw some- 
thing into the water by which he can sup- 
port himself till he can be pulled ashore 
or be reached by a boat. 

If the person has fallen into deep water 
near the shore, take an oar, a pole,.a rope, 
or even your coat, and hold it out’ se the 
drowning person may grasp it. Boxes, boards 
or logs may also be thrown into the water 
close to the drowning person. 

In case it is né¢essary to swim to the re- 
lief of a drowning. person, first make sure 
that all essential precautions: are observed. 




































































































































































































































































































































































